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JUST PUBLISHED BY , “FIN 


C. W. CARLETON & GO}, 
499 Broadway, New xt 


NM ? 


AVERY GLIBUN. }~ Mlustrated by upwards of Three Hundred 


A novel by the celebrated Orpheus C. Kerr, whose comic mili- 
tary letters, entitled “Orpheus C. Kerr Papers,” have been so 
successful. This new work, partly humorous and partly satirical, 
is the best novel of the kind ever produced in America, and will 
make an immense sensation. *,* Large octavo, paper covers, 
$1.50—also cloth bound, extra, $2.00, 





RENSHAWE. 
Another new and singularly exciting novel, by the author of 
‘* Mary Brandegee,” which created a sensation among the novel 
readers a few years ago. *,* 12mo, cloth, $1.75. 





ARTEMUS WARD IN LONDON. 
This new book, » by the late Dr 2 Ward, contains, among 
many other laug eb d Letters to Punch, 
which created so much ones It is illustrated with numer- 
ous comic drawings by Howard, and will be found one of the 
most amusing books of the season. Bound uniformly with 
Ward’s other books, Price $1 50. 


NOJOQUE: 

By Hinton Rowan Helper, author of thst great sensation book, 
“The Impending Crisis of the South,” of which 140,000 copies 
were sold, 

It is a scorching book, this new one, and will have enemies 
everywhere; but its facts, citations, and proofs, are of the most 
effective order; the book will be read by everybody North and 
South, and will have as much effect on public opinion now, as 
the author’s first famous book in 1860, 


Price $2, elegantly bound in cloth. 


THE CLERCYMAN’S WIFE, 


And other tales and sketches, by Mrs. Anna Cora Ritchie 
[Mowatt], author of “Fairy Fingers,” “The Mute Singer,” etc. 
#*,* Price $1.75. 





BEAUSEINCOURT. 

An intensely i ting an | new novel by the author 

of “ The Household of { Bouverie,” which made such a sensation 

a few years ago.; Price $1.75, *,* Also a new edition of Hovsz- 
HOLD OF BouvsRis, two volumes in one, price $2.00, 


THE CAMERON PRIDE. 


A delightful new novel by Mrs. Mary J. Houmas, whose books 
are read and re-read with so much pleasure. *,* Also new edi- 
tions of her other books; Hugh Worthington—Tempest and 
Sunshine—’Lena Rivers—Marion Grey—Meadow Brook—English 
Orphans—Cousin Maude—Homestead—Dora Deane—Darkness| 
and Daylight. *,* Price $1.50 each. 


HOW TO MAKE MONBY, AND HOW TO EBEP IT. 
‘Phe best and most attractive work on this all-engrossing sub- 
ject that has ever been written; adapted to every class of occupa- 
tion and profession, and a book every one will be delighted to 
— and study. By Thomas A. Davies. 12mo, cloth bound, 
1.50, 








8T. ELMO. 

A splendid new novel, by Miss Augusta J. Evans, author of 

“ Beulah,” “ Macaria,” etc....Remarkable as this author’s pre- 
vious volumes were, the new one, “ 8t. Elmo,” must be acknow- 
ledged not only her master-piece, but a master-piece of English 
fiction. Brilliant with genius, magnificent with word- painting, 


powerful in plot, and intense in interest, “ 8t, Elmo” is acknow- 


ledged to be the finest American novel ever published. 


tay” These books are all beautifully bound in eloth—are i 
b+. ~ poate be sent by mail, postage free, on receipt of 


D> 


Faom THE WILDERNESS TO THE SEA. 
7 . 


TOURISTS’ HAND-BOOK OF “THE HUDSON,” 


The Hudson, 


BY 
BENSON J. LOSSING. 


Engravings on Wood and Steel, from 
Drawings by the Author. 


1 vet., small quate, samy bound in Morocco Cloth ft --$10 00 
Turkey Morocco...... 15 00 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS: 


“ Very few Americans are so well qualified as is Mr. Lossing, to 
write intelligently regarding the Hudson, and every American 
will bear testimony to the conscientious accuracy of the illustra- 
tions.”"—New York Daily Times. 


“* The p have da book equally worthy of the 
am of the library, tho drawing-room table of the lady, or the 
of the traveller who has determined to make himeelt fami- 
tia iar in Part, or in the whole, with the noblest river of the North.” 


hlish a 





“Mr. Lossing has studied the Hudson from the Wilderness to 
the Sea, and made a book which will be much sought for now and 
hereafter."—N. Y. Evening 8. 


“ The illustrations from the pencil of Mr. Lossingare scattered 
through the bouk profusely, and do credit, not only to his artistic 
skill, but to his Seagment in selecting = most important and 
salient subjects.— New York Evening Post 


“ Mr, Lossing has a remarkable power of reproducing scenes 
and scenery, aud earth has rr grander, if as grand to show, 
as the natural Se Doty Tare ¢ beauties of the Hudson’s 
course, 


, rooklyn 
oN Os & YORSTON, 
PUBLISHERS, 
BT TOME oc ceccctecsccsce ecccceseececesds DEY STREET. 
CHIcago....... benues oseeeeee-117 SouTH CLARKE STREET. 


Sold by all Booksellers. 
STILL CREATER REDUCTIONS 


IN 
DOMESTIC COTTONS, 
FINE 8HIRTING—YARD WIDE, ar 12}¢c. PER YARD. 
64 BLEACHED SHEETING, at 25c, PER YARD. 
10-4 BLEACHED SHEETING, ar 37}¢c. PER YARD. 


A. T. STEWART & CO., 
BROADWAY & LTH 8T. 


PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT. 
THE SIX DAYS’ FESTIVAL 


AMERICAN DRAMATIC FUND, 
under the most distinguished patronage, will take place at 
The Academy, of Music, 


commencing Monday, Dec. 9, combining extraordinary and un- 
Teodentod attrectic On Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday, 


A FANCY FAIR, 

be presided over by the elite of New York society and the 

cclebrities of the dramatic profession, who have most generously 
volunteered, and at which 

RARE AND COSTLY PRIZES 

naw be distributed to those ticket holders who may be fortunate 

eae to win them. 
uesday evening, 
A Grand Carnival Ball. 
The week’s festival will culminate on Saturday in 
A SUPERB MUSICAL ENTERTAINMENT, 
at which the most celebrated exp ts of h ic art will 


ooo 
of articles for the Fancy Fair are earnestly and 
respectfully eoliested, which may be transmitted to . 
L. ¥. HARRISON, 
Irving Hall, New York. 
Sensational particulars in future pee 








in aid of the 











cia! Manager, THEO. M 
vam P Watlack'e Theatre, 
YOUR CUSTOM SOLICITED BY 


FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
attention, We supply everything in ow 


NEW FAMILY BIBLE, 
The text is the authorized version, translated out of the Ori- 


ginal Tongues. 


The parallel passages are given with the text, saving valua- 


ble time to Biblical Students. 


+ 


The notes and are selected from Matthew Henr 





Scott, Clarke, Browne, Wesley, Horne, Kitto, and other cele- 
brated Biblical Critics. 


An introduction and conclading remarks to each Book. 
Forming at once the most valuable—as well as the most 


beautifal— 


EDITION OF THE SCRIPTURES 
EVER PUBLISHED FOR THE USE OF FAMILIES- 


Now publishing in 40 parts at 30 cents each. 
And superbly bound in Tuaksr Morocco at $20, 





AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


LONDON PRINTING AND PUBLISHING CO. 
12 West Fourth Street, near Broadway, 
NEW YORK CITY. 

Menmry A. Brown, Manager. 





THE GREAT 
NORTHERN PLEASURE ROUTE. 


TOURISTS AND TRAVELLERS’ 


EXCURSION SEASON TICKETS, 
(1867.) 


NEW YORK AND RETURN 


TA 

NIAGARA FALLS, MONTREAL, LAKE CHAMPLAIN, 
TICONDEROGA, LAKE GEORGE, AND SARATOGA, $35 50 

Drrro, Drrto, via QUEBEC, .............. 40 50 

Drrro, Drrro, via WHITE MOUNTALNS, 
PORTLAND, BOSTON, AND NEW YORK............ 36 45 
Meals and Berths on Steamers between Toronto and Montreal 
included. 
THROUGH SLEEPING CARS FROM NEW YORE 
TO ST. ALBANS AND ROUSE’S POINT. Also, 

From Albany to Niagara Falls. 

American money taken at par, and tickets good till Ist Novem- 
ber next. 
Passengers wishing to visit either the Saguenay River, or Lake 
Memphramagog, may diverge at Quebec and Sherbrooke respee 
tively ; the through Tickets being available on their return. 
Tickets for Sale at the General Agency, 

175 Broadway, New York, 
Also, at the St. Nicholas, Metropolitan, Fifth Avenue, and other 
Hotels, and at the Principal Railway Ticket Offices in New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Cincinnati, St.Louis, Detroit 
Chicago, New Orleans, Buffalo, &c. 
EDW’D P. BEACH, Gen'l Agent. 

1% 

Sein tor: 108, Broapwar, New York. 


PARIS EXPOSITION, 1867, 
PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED. 


EYRE AND SPOTTISWOODE 


Have just i an variety of their well known 
Standard Editions of the Bible, American Episcopal Prayer 
Books, and Church Services, in all sizes of Type, and of entirely 
new patterns for the Fall Trade, which they now offer for sale at 
the lowest importing prices. 


LONDON BIBLE WAREHOUSE, 





- . 











price, by 
G. W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers, New York. 


olgatonee Feiaters, and Bookbinders, No. 45 Marpzs Lanz, 
live 





6% BBOADWAY, N. ¥. 


The 


~Mt@ Library 
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OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 





HH BRITISH AND N. A. R. M. STHAMSHIPS. 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL, 
Calling st Cork Harbour. And between Boston and Liverpool, 

Harbour. 


calling at Halifax and Cork 
A. once ee oe ee LOMVOS pont ny Ow anee = sees 
Coneta. ~-~-leaves New Yor 7” 











FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 
Unief Cabin Passage.....$150 00 | Second Cabin Passage... .§80 


FROM NEW YORK TO PARIS. 
Chief Cabin Passage, $165, 
FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
Chief Cabin Passage.....$125 00 | Second Cabin Passage......§70 
Payable in gold. 
Berths not secured until paid for. 
An experienced surgeon on board. 


‘Tho owners of hese yaiastbe eee See Ss 
areas ae value expressed, are 


Soap er benign cay to 
E. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green. 


CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN 
é, sailing twice a week, carrying 
BVERY SATURDAY, 
EVERY WEDNESDAY, 
From Pier 44, North River. 
RATES OF PASSAGE, PAYABLE IN CURRENCY. 
BY THE MAIL ae SAILING EVERY SATURDAY, 





TEAM 
5 ina axD). The Hine Inman 


PAYABLE IN PAVABLE IN CURRENCY. 
Frest CaBIN .......-- nP'g110 00 a ~w sos ceeeee ee 680 00 
Do. to London....115 00 to London....35 00 
Do, to Paris..... .125 00 De. to Paris.......45 00 


by the yy Steamers, First Cabin, $110; Steer- 
age, $95. Payable 


in Currency. 
oy forwarded to Havre, Hamburg, Bremen, &c., 

So passage from Liverpool or Queensto 

Tickets can be bought here by persons sen: me, for their 
friends. 
For farther information, apply at the Company’s offices, 

JOHN G. DALE, Agent, 

15 Broadway, New York. 


NATIONAL STEAM NAVICATION CO. 
(LIMITED.) 


we WEEKLY FROM LIVERPOOL AND NEW 
outing ot QUEENSTOWN. A Steamship of this 
ine, cmd of 





pacoonccoreoe Grace. 





DENMARK. ‘ 
PENNSYLVANIA.....Capt. Lewis. .. wooed 
VIRGINIA............Capt. Prowse... eoececs 

Starting from Pier 47 North River, every Saturday, at 12 
o’clock noon. 


The size of all these 4 admits of very spacious State 


opening direct] to the Saloon; accommodations 
~~ = are uns an the rates lower than by any other 
ine. 


An experienced Surgeon on each ae tienes free Gate 
are issued in this country to 
of their friends from Liverpool © or "Quoentotn prepay the as tor 
—_— here in curren: 
D for any amount fooned payable at any Bank in Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland at the lowest rate. 


Passage from New York to Queenstown or Liverpool— 
CABIN, $90 and $75 , Gold; STEERAGE, $25, Currency. 
For t or Cabin passage apply at the Orriczs or THs Com- 
pany, 57 neon and for steerage tickets at the Passage Office 


of the Comp y 
F. W. J. HURST, Manager. 








FOR BREMEN VIA SOUTHAMPTON. 
NEW YORE AND BREMEN STEAMSHIP CO. 
THE FIRST CLASS U. 8. MAIL STEAMSHIPS 


SATURDAYS, 
FOR SOUTHAMPTON AND BREMEN. 
to Southam , Havre and Bremen, st the 
follo’ rates, le in currency. 


or its equivalent in 
(To London or $5 addi! ): 

First cabin $110; second cabin $65; steerage $35. 
From Bremen, Southampton, &c..to New York, |" 
First cabin $110; second cabin $75; steerage $43. 
EXCURSION TICKETS Out and Home: 
First cabin $210; second cabin $130; steerage $70. 
Sailing days from New wet at gat Srsam sheng <ery 

7 nee Sep 0 BS nae SOT 
7&21 | Oct......5& 19. | Nov.. 2, 16 & 30. 
For pon 1 passage, expressage, or bills of exchange, apply to 
ISAAC TAYLOR, President, 40 Broadway. 





LONDON AND NEW YORK 
STEAMSHIP LINE. 


mdom or a 110, $75, and 
currency. Excursion Tickets at ee = s lef = 


--Captain Pinkham" from New York, Sept. 
ponte Dinca, trom New Yok” Bept. 28, 


- Captain 1, from New Yor! 
WILLIAM PENN, Captain Billin, illinge, from New York, Oct, 26, 


The —— Ry Iron Steamship ATALANTA will leave 


No. 3, N River pee Lond ° 
: SEeTEMBIER ta st'ts “s r London, calling at Brest, on Satur 


farther notice all the steamers of this line will call at 


= to land mgers. Tickets sold through by rail to Paris 
r cent less than 


rates. 
‘ht will be taken and ine h Bills of Lading given, 
=e Antwerp, Rotterdam, Ams' jam, and Dunkir! “a anaes 


For e apply to KOBT. N. CLARK, 90 bread 5 
For frelgnt apply at _ 


South Street. 
HOWLAND & ASPINWALL, Agents. 
NEW ROUTE 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND BOSTON, 
VIA BRISTOL, R. I. 
, The Narreganset Steamship Company’s new and magnificent 














THE ONLY AMERICAN LINE 


TO 
ENCLAND AND FRANCE. 
THE NEW YORK AND HAVRE STEAMSHIP COMPANY’S 


the New York Mail 3. 8. Company’s steamers wee Ley 
GUIDING STAR to Havre, carrying the U. 8. Mails, fro: 
Pier No. 46 North River, one noon, on the S ollowing days, call:ng at 


Falmouth: 
ARAGO, H. A. Gapspzn ...... SATURDAY, April 13. 
MISSISSIPPI, Ct. faa... email SATURDAY, April 27. 


FULTON Y 
- GUIDING 8 STAR, E. Vax Bice,.BATURDAY, May 25. 
ARAGO, H. A. GapspEn...... -BATURDAY, June 38 
And every FOURTEEN DAYS thereafter. 
PRICES ot PASSAGE, PAYABLE in GOLD: 








ase 
Preemie Tickets to London. 
ced Surgeon on board. 


first-class Steamships ARAGO and FULTON, in connection with | Rail 


BRISTO tain Benjamin Brayton, and 
PROVIDEN Nok Captain B. M. = 
Will  comananes zo renaing on Long Island Sound, Monday, June 
11, leaving pier 40 — ry ame near foot of Canal street ‘adjoin- 
ing ibesy pier), o 


afternoon = aie excepted], at 5 
o'clock, connec 


tol with Boston and Providence 
road, reachin r7 at ie with shorter railroad ride than by any 
other route. 


Distance byrail, 54 miles ; time, 1 1 hour and 30 minutes. 


These etéamers are the largest, stanchest and most elegant 
ever placed upon American waters of 3,000 tons burden, 





Engine of 2,800 horse power, thoroughly sea-going in all 
respects, fitted in the most substantial manner, with water-tight 
compartments, narrow guards, boilers below’ decks, and with 
every arrangement for comfort and safety. 

In the number and size of their staterooms, and extent and 
splendor of their accommodation, they ure unsurpassed, and in 
the strength of their hulls fully equal to ocean steamers, 

Staterooms secured, tickets for sale and treight map 
= made at the Otlice of the Company, on the pier in 

or 





Tec coun com ies will he be responsible for s é or valuabl 
—— Spanien wl wing the value wale are signed 
refor. 
C. K. GARRISON, for N. Y. 88. C 
JO8. J. COMSTOCK, for N. ¥. and i. 88. Co. 
For further information apply to 
JO8. J. eas Agent, 
‘ ‘Broadway, New York, 
J. A. WOTTON, Havre, General peas, rope. 


NORTH CERMAN LLOYD. 
STHAM BETWEEN NEW YORE AND BREMEN, 
via SOUTHAMPTON. 
segulenty beter en New York, Bremen, and Qouthampten, enrry- 
= the-U nited Bt ow sid remen, a pton, carry- 
FROM de SATURDAY. 
FROM SOUTHAMPTON,—EVERY TUESDAY. 
FROM NEW hing pte bo ge 

Price of — — From New York , Lonpo’ 
a and SouTHAMPTON—First Cabin, 8 $188 Bee Becond Cabin’ 
om: teerage, == Yrom Bremen to’ New Yorxe—First Ca-| © 


in gis Beco d Cabin, $85 ; Btoerage, 847 80 Price of passage, 
a yable in gol gold or or ~ equivalent in 


currency. 
to London and Hull, for which | ¥! 
through bills etleding ore signed. 


An experienced surgeon is attached to each vessel, 
All letters must pass through the Post office, 
kay No Bills of Lading but those of the Company will be 


poetiirely ant bo Gelivered betiee goats axe 





ills of Lading will 
nm at the Custom 


t@r"Bpecic taken to Ha’ Southampton and Bremen at the 
lowest rates. For freight or passage ani te 
OBLRIOHS & Co. 68 Broad Street. 


BLACK STAR LINE STEAMERS 
FOR NEW ORLEANS. 








PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP CO.’S 
THROUGH LINE TO CALIFORNIA, 
Touching at Mexican Ports, and Oarrying the U.S. Mail. 
THROUGH In TWENTY-TWO Days. 





Bteamships on the Atlantic: Connecting on the Pacific with the 
ARIZONA, 000.00 er eecceesseeeee+ COLO) 
Henry ORY, ...+2s++eeee+eCONSTITUTION, 
Naw YORK,.......+.0++000++0+++sGOLDEN CITY, 
b os CRAMENTO, 
NonrTusex LicGuT................GOLDBN AGE, 
CoBTA RICA,....0+..0eeeeeeeee++s MONTANA, de, de, 
One of the above and splendid Steamshipes will leave Pier 
No, 42, North River, foot of Canal Street, at kb aan noes, 
on the ist, 1ith st of every month (except when 
, ~a a Seotes, gin on the Panama Zallroud wt eomeesh for 
with ae the 


oy fom. 
“zy 


gs |< co OP ee 
or Sours Pacrric and CanTRaL AMERICAN Ports, Those of ist 
touch at MaNzanILLo. 


Departure of 11th of each month connects with new steam 
from Panama to Australia and New Zealand. aes 


Composed of the following first-class Steamships : 





FUNG SHUEY...... .-Capt. J. B. Hildreth. 
oat Capt. F. M. Faircloth. 
738 ° ~~ 4 ey 
MARMION... cieseseesessvesessCapts W. . C, 
THAMES .....cecccscssceseees wwe -Capt, RB. E. 8w! 


R. LO 93 West, cor. Cedar St. 
DAVID McCOARD, yp et in} ow Orlen 


TAPSCOTT’S CENERAL EMIGRATION 
AND FORBIGN BXCHANGE OFFICE, 
86 South Street and 23 Broadway, N. ¥. 
Waexty Lins or Stzamers To anp From 
LIVERPOOL AND QUEENSTOWN, 
AT REDUCED RATES, 
AND FROM 
LIVERPOOL AND LONDON by 
TAPSOCOTT’S CHLEBRATHED LINES 
OF SAILING PACKETS, 
AT LOWEST POSSIBLE RATES. 
RATS {tt “at nl Goala at eer Sa apes 
or n' 
~ ty ot a ed, For farther apply to 
TAPSCUTT BROTHERS, & CO., 
86 South St. or 33 Broadwav. N. Y. 


MANHOOD AND a VIGOUR are regained by 
BOLD's Extract B' 


Great Reduction im ~~ yty Extracts, Fresh 
importations Retailed at only 90 cents a bottle. 
GIMBREDE'S, DE’S, ‘S88 Broadway, Metropolitan Hotel. 


Prices Reduced at GIMBREDE’S, 588 and 872 
Broadway. Wedding and Visiting Cards, Note Paper and En- 
N.B.—Fancy Articles retailed at Whelewie Friees. 
ew Styles Artistic Monograms ( ec: 
tion of samples just _— Wood Cards for v ting, and 
Wooden Wi velties to Ge Cond Bens wot 
Stationery departments. a MBREDE'S, 588 872 oie 
NAHE GLORY OF MAN I8 STRENGTH.—Therefore the 
vous and debilitated should immediately use HuLMBOLD’s ix. 























Tract Bucau, 


‘CENTRAL RAILRVAD OF NEW JERSEY 

From foot of LIBERTY STREET, North River, New pam, 
—C at E unction with the Dela’ —— 
wannaand , t4. Rahroad, and at Easton with the Leh Valley 
Railroad and its connections, forming a rng line to PITTSBURG 
AND THE WEST, without change of cars. 

GREaT MIDDLE ROUTE TO THE WEST. 
Three Express trains daily for the WEST, except Sundays, when 


one evening 
HOURS SAVED 





SIXTY MILES AND THREE 
BY THIS LINE 
TO CHICAGO, CINCINNATI, 8T. LOUIS, &. 
With but one change of cars, 
Spring ARRANGEMENT :—Commencing April 29, 1867, 
Leave New York as follows: 
6.30 4. m., for Prewtngien Easton, on a” Mauch Chunk, 
Williamsport, Wilk Mahan = , &e. 
9a. m., Fast Line for i han Leathe, Harrisburg, Pitts- 
- , and the West, with but one one of cars to Cincinnati 
cago, and but two St. Louis, connecting at 
Santsbere with Northern Central and Philadelphia and Erie 
ee 'E Erie and the Oil Regions. Connects at Junction 
and Western Railroad for 8trouds- 
— Nyenr Sen Scranton, Pittston, Kingston, Great Bend, &c. 
f'n. for Easton, Ateslows, 1 Mauch Chunk, Wilkesbarre 
aaiee Pottsville, "flarrisburg, 
for Piaintield. = 
5 p.m, Cincinnati Express for Easton, Bethlehem, Mauch 
Chunk, Reading, Harrisburg, Pittsburg, Chivago, and — 
Connects at Harrisburg with trains for Williamsport, Erie, &c. 
ones cars to Pit:sburg. 


m., for Somerville und Flemington. 

6 os p.m., for J — and intermediate stations, 

730 oa for Somerville, 

8.00 » Western Express—For Easton, Allentown, Keading, 
Harris’ —J Pauper am the West. Sleeping Cars from Jersey 
City through to Pi tsburg every evening. 

Additional aes are run to Bergen Point and Elizabeth. 

Tickets for the West can be obtained at the office of the Cen- 
tral Railroad of New Jersey, Foot of aay Street, N. R., at No. 
1 Astor House, at No. 254, 271 and 526 Broadway, and "No. 10 


Greenwi 
JOSIAH O. STEARNS, Superintendent. 


ERIE RAILWAY. 
Trains Leave Depot foot of Chambers St., Pavonia Ferry: 


8.00 A.M. Da: ress, for Rochester, Buffalo, Salam: 

and el pine ‘West and South. ~ —_ 

8.30 A.M. ~~ Train, Daily, for Otisville and intermediate Sta- 
ons. 








10,00 A.M, Mail, Buffalo, Salamanca, Dunkirk, and all 
its West and South. 
4.00 P.M. ay Train, for Middletown and intermediate Stations, 


4.30. P.M. we ——, stopping at Sterling’s Junction, Turn- 
er’s, and all Stations west of Turner’s, to Fort Jervis, 
Newburgh, and Warwick, 


5.00 P.M. Way Train, for Suffern and intermediate Stations. 

5.30 P.M. Ni ht Express, for Rochester, Buttalo, 
= and all points South and West. 

6.00 P.M. Train for Suffern and intermediate Stations. 

7.00 P.M. Nig t E Daily, for Rochester, Buffalo, Sala- 

ca, Dunkirk and all —- West and South. By 

this ‘Train Laem ye Coaches will run through to Cin- 
cinnati ee ¢ main, Del 

8.00 P.M. Emigrant T: ~ for the oe 


Also Way Trains for Baling 8 ieatiog d Paterson at 
6.45 and 9.15 A.M., 12.00 M., and 1.45, 3.30, 6.30 and1lL00PM. 
On Wednesday nights a Theatre Train at 12.00 o'clock, for Suffern 
and intermediate Stations. 


Sunpay Trams —8.30 AM. Way Wa: 5 for Otisville—12.00 M. 
and 5.00 P.M. for Paterson—7.00 P. ht —— tor Dunkirk, 
Buffalo, Rochester, Salamanca and all pts est and South— 
11.00 P:M. for Peterson and Fort Jervis. 

Express Trains run through to Salamanca. Dunkirk and But- 
falo without change of Coaches, and in direct connection with 

Southern and Western Lines. 

Perfectly Ventilated and Luxurious Sleeping Coaches accom- 
pany all Night Trains. 

Tickets can be obtained at the Conoune’s offices—241 Broad- 
Depot, Je seas ot Chambers 8t., New York, and Long Dock 


H, RIDDLE, 
Gen'l Sup’t, 





‘Gen’ Pass, Ag’, 


— 


| 
| 








— 
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firm ; of the coffee-room, where at some tables there are soli 
tary diners—men with vast waistcoats, bulbous noses, shak 

hands, and pendulous lips, quiet, self-contented gourmands ; 
and where at others long mustaches are bending so far forward 
as to be touching crimped treases, and bushy beards are brush- 


hat an immense amount of life, waiters at the “ Trafalgar” 
must see “in the season !"—The Broadway. 





THE COAL-FIELDS OF THE FUTURE. 


A NEW POWER SUGGESTED, 


The present annual production of the coal-mines of Great 
Britain is considerably more, not only than that of any other 
country, but than that of all other countries together, the Eng- 
lish yield being estimated at 100,000,000 tons; and the total 
= of the whole number of coal-mines now worked being 
ittle more than 170,000,000 tons. Next in production to 
Great Britain we*find Prussia and the North American Pro- 
viaces, the annual production in each instance being estimat- 
e1 a‘ 17,000,000 tons. France and Belgium, after Russia and 
North America, rank side by side, each supplying some 12,- 
000,000 tons. Germany, Russia, Spain, Italy, Asia, South 
America, and Australia together, ouly produce some 14,000,- 
000 tone. The vaiue of the total product is about the double 
of that of all the mines of gold and of silver in the world ; 
that is to say, the annual earnings of coal-miners, rated at a 
m ey value, amount to twice the annual products of the in. 
«tustry of all the miners, diggers, and washers in the 
collection of the precious metals. And it will not be forgot- 
ten that while gold and silver, apart trom their use as articles 
of luxury, form, by their service as coin, the basis of the mer- 
cantile transactions of the world, the more bulky and more 
perishable mineral forms the very spring of manufacturing 
energy, renders habitable large districts of the earth that, 
without the use of mineral fuel, would be closed to civilised 
life, and enables the stexm-engine to render services to man- 
kind that exceed the wildest dreams of the most sanguine en- 
thusiasts of the past century. 

While the production of the United Kingdom is thus in ad- 
vance of the total united production of all other countries, 
there is one respect in which the activity of another country 
exceeds our own. If we pare the t of productioa 
of the chief European coal-fields with the extent of their area, 
Belgium is in the van of the world. Our 100,000,000 tons are 
the yield, ia round numbers, of 1,000 square leagues of coal 
measures—at the rate, ‘heretore, of 100,000 tons per square 
league. But the 12 000,000 tons produced by Belgium come 
from an area of only one-tenth part of the size of the British 
coal-fields, being at the rate of 120,000 tons per square league, 
or 20 per cent. more than our own rate of produce. Prussia, 
in this respect, ranks 15 per cent. below Great Britain, and 
France 25 per cent. below Prussia, the produce being at the 
rate of 85,000 tons per square league in the latter country, and 
60,000 tons per square league in France. 

‘While the actual produce of Great Britain and while the 
relative produce of Belgium thas evince the most active ex- 
penditure of their large but limited stores of the chief source 
of material prosperity, the tables are altogether tarned when 
we loquire into the am unt of stored up wealth which, ia the 
different known coal-fields of the world, awaits the necessi- 
ties of the future. In Europe, indeed, England maintains an 
unquestionable minence, her coal-producing area being 
ten times that of Belgium, and one-fourth more than that of 
the whole of Continental Europe. All other countries of the 
world together, with one exception, present a total area of 
3,200 square leagues, less than the double of the 1,800 square 
leagues of the European measures. But this uniteu surtacc 
of 5,000 square leagues is but a fourth part of the area of the 
enormous coal-fielda of North America, including both those 
of the United States and those of the British Provinces. 
Figures such as these are more eloquent than argument, and 
point with unerring certitude as tu the locality of the great 
coal-fields of the future. The proportion of coal measures to 
surface unproductive of coal is not very different in North 
America, in Great Britain, and in Belgium, the former being 
respectively a twentieth, a nineteedith, and an eighteenth of 
the total area; so that in proportionate -bearing surface, 
as well as io the activity with which that surface is utilised, 
Belgium raoks foremo-t in the world. 

‘he actual service drawn by each country from the produce 
of its coal-mines may be estimated in different manners. We 
may consider either the gross amount of absolute value or the 
amount which is proportionate to the country. In either of 
these points of view the United Kingdom is first among the 
collieries of the world. The value of coal annually raised 
cannot be estimated at less than £50,000,000 sterling. The 
amount raised per head of populativn is, in rouad numbers, 
three tons and a third per annum ; the quantity actually con- 
sumed is not less than three tons per head. The City of Lon- 
don annually imports more than 3,000,000 tons of coal by sea, 
and very nearly as large a quantity by land. It exporis less 
than 1,000,000 tons, so that the consumption of the metropolis 
for fuel, gas, and the manufactures and engine-power carried 
on within its limits, is at the rate of 1-7 tons per inhabitant. 
The coosumption of Belgium is two tons per head; that of 
Prussia 15 cwt.; that of France Ivss thao 10 cwt. France 
consumes a third more coul than she produces. Prussia ex- 
ports about one-eighth of her produce, Belgium one-sixth, 
Great Britain an eleventh only. 

The service rendered to Great Britain by the consumption 
of ao annual quantity of ninety millions of tons of coals is of 
& magnitude hard to realise. To value the results of this con- 
sumption, as we have done approximately the price of coal, 
at 103 per ton, will fail to give any approximation to the 








comfort and health of the people—for warming, for cooking, 
and for lighting—it we then separate the large quantity con- 
sumed in the reduction of metals—the remainder will be 
ante oy on in the peomeenee “ steam. For iron works 
alone, our annual consumption of coal must amount to from 
20,000,000 to 25,000,000 tons. Some 2,060,000 tons more will 
» required for ber reduction yl freer of the other metals. 
we su consumption mestic purposes - 
out the United Kingdom to be at the same rate 7 1 
the total requirements of Prussia, we shall find tbat half our 
total consumption remains to be accounted for ; and that we 
have to divide the useful effects of the application ot this large 
quantity between manufactares commerce, or, in other 
words, that we annually consume more than 40,000,000 tons 
of coal for the service of steam-engines—marine, locomotive, 
and stationary. What paar of human labour do those forty 


The combustion of coal, 
Ro ar Cm Tm 
tion of lite. In the furnace and in the lungs the same 
Process is carried on with greater and with less rapidity, Car- 



















































bon, in each instance, unites with oxygen to form carbonic 
acid, which is liberated in the process. In the first instance 
the heat thus obtained js made available as a motive power 
through the ane the a olen A sete Oe 
second, we can say that poueaee very in' ly 
eonrected with y ware Lat animal motion. We cannot 
as yet, eat coal, but the same J a7 po 
either to the carbon of the mine, or to of the blood ; it 
may be used to support either consumption or respiration. 
The quanti‘y, of oxygen req! for the combus- 
tion of 40,000,000 tons of coal would have been sufficient for 
of a certain number of human beings. We get 

rough approximation of service rendered to Eng- 

land by the invention of Watt. The approximation is rough. 
It must not be forgotten that coal is not 
pure carbon, The proportion of combustible and non-com- 
bustible matter varies in every district and in every vein. But 
then, on the other hand, a large quantity of coal goes to waste 
as slack or as unwon and is- consumed in working the 


collieries ; so that one may, for the sake of estimate, be set 
against the other. ‘Agaia 


o, it yA that the coal actually 


t is by no means the most economical man- 


ner, or in an: appr such economy. But neither, 
on the oe mney 

a decided majority of cases, industrious, We lose at least as 
much by human idleness 1s we do by wasteful consumption 
“oe Taking, then, the annual consumption of oxygen by 
a full-gro 
it to be about equal to that requisite for the consumption of 
10 cwt. of coal; so tha 
of coal consumed in 
the annual labour of 80 millions of men. We have said that 
the estimate is rough, but it is not therefore one-sided. We 
cannot doubt that our coal-fields, besides all that they minister 
to our comfort, health, and police, render us the service of an 
army of helots of from twice to three times the number of our 
entire population. 350,000 workmen, employed in our col- 
a i this amount of service at our command. Me- 


are human gs invariably, nor even in 
wn man as an element of calculation, we may reckon 


t the equivalent for the 40 million tons 
facture and in ! tion would be 





invention and capital—that is to say, the savings of 


labour—do the rest. Need we seek any further for the source 
of the ~ aed prosperity of Great Britain in the nineteenth 
centur 


y 
Valuable information on this important subject may be de- 


rived from a French work published at the close of 1866, “‘ La 
Vie Souterraine,” 
wish to see an English translation, but for the consideration of 
the loss in spirit and life that would almost inevitably accom- 
pany the change of dress, and the hope that to most of those 
who wish to study the subject, the language of continental 
Europe cannot be a sealed tongue. The plates of minerals are 
— as instructive as actual specimens, and have 

van 
to a work hitherto little known, or unknown, in England, for 
data which it tabulates, which we thus feel bound to acknow- 
ledge. Our Colliery Commision will do well to place M. Si- 
moain’s work before them as a guide when they come to draw 
up their report. 


r L. Simonin. We should express a 


tly the 


e in respect to portability. We have freely referred 


It is as lying at the foot of the national prosperity of Great 
Britain that we regard the industry of the collier. We 
have recently seen an able effort made to trace that prosperity 
to the introduction of railways. We took occasion to point 


out the fallacyof this view. We showed that, while in- 
creased facilities of transport were necessary, in order to allow 
the development of increased manufacturing activity, they 


were not in themselves a source of production. The manu- 
facture might be checked by want of roads, but the improve- 
ment of roads was not the increase of production. Increase 


of national wealth means increase of production ; means of 


intercourse, like media of commerce, require corresponding 
iacrease ; but it is the increase of productive power, not that 
of transporting power, that is the main element of wealth. 
We traced that increase to the introduction of the steam- 
engine, and of the motive power of heat. We now see whence 
the food of these engines has been derived; how the heat of 
the sun, stored up for uncalculated periods in the strata of the 
coal measures, has been liberated to enrich our country by 
supplementing human labour by the service of machinery. 
Before, we indicated the source, now, we roughly point out 
the nature and extent of that source. We see the speed at 
which we are racing our most active competitors in rifling the 
treasures of the soil, and we see that, so long as our stores 
last, for the labour of every collier the mineral which he wins 
is capable of doing the work of more than 200 men. So long 
as the coal-fields of Europe hold out, those of England are 
not oe be exhausted. But whatever be the duration 
promised to the civilisation of Europe, so far as it is depen- 
dent on coal, the future of the Western hemisphere exceeds 
it by 400 per cent. We seem almost to reckon the future, as 
we do the past, by geological rather than by astronomical 


time. 

In England, in Belgium, and in France, the production of 
coal now doubles in fifteen years. In Prussia and in the 
United States it doubles in ten years. But the most remark- 
able feature in this part of the case is one which is very de- 
cicedly in opposition to the theory that the extraction of coal 
is likely hereafter but little to increase, a theory which has 
been supported Xn analysis of our — chief demands 
for combustion. The petroleum trade sprung into exist- 
ence, and poured into the market lurge supplies of a fuel which 
for many purposes replaces coal, and that without producing 
any apparent check in the growth of the coal trade. The 
Uni tates which in 1865 exported 28} million me of 
petroleum, exported in 1866, 664 million gallons. Yet Lon- 
don imported, by land aod by sea, 111,000 more tons of coul, 
and ex: 23,000 more in the latter than in the tormer 
year. It seems, therefore, that any hopes as to the prolonged 
duration of our own coal-mines that are based on the ex 
pectation of a falling off in the aunual increase of demand fur 
coal, are inconsistent with experience. 

It is dreary to look upon a blank wa!], at whatever distance 
from the eye it may bar the prospect. ‘That the material ad- 
vantage possessed by Great Britain over other countries is 
chiefly due to ber mineral wealth, can hardly be disputed. 
That atadate more or less remote, if our present rate of 
consumption continues, our coal-fields will be exhausted to a 
depth below which it will be unremunerative to work them, 
is a mere | deduction from the fact that their contents 
are finite and not infinite. How soon it would become cheaper 
to import coal from America than to sink for it beneath our 
present working levels, is not the preseut question. What- 
ever be our expectation of life, as far as nativnal life depends 
on coal, that of the United States is four times as grea'. It 
does however, follow that ivy will overrun the dome of 
St. Paul’s when Englishmen shall bave ceased to mine. Per- 
sons ignorant of mechauical science have called on mechanical 
men to name a substitate for coa!, and have made suggestions 
for its replacement on a par with that of the royal % who 
=< that a starving populace had better eat cake, Nature 
hb , however, may yield a better reply. We owe the 


hardihood of our national character in great measure to our 
insular position. Our commerce springs from our early apti- 
tude to encounter the buffets of the waves. In the enormous 
tidal power that is developed on our coasts, a power which 
no en; Xerxes has yet attempted to yoke, we have 
a direct effect ot the solar influence tar exceeding in magni- 
tude the amount of force which has been confined by the 
slow process of carboniferous vegetation. The mechanical 

wer evolved by the rise of a 20 ft. tide over the surface of 

lford Haven, or of Falmouth Bay, or of Cork Harbour, is 
capable ot accurate calculation. The direction of that force 
to the production of heat by compression of air, or by other 
means, is a subject to which our attention has not yet been 
turned, nor is it likely to be practically grappled with while 
coal maintains its present price. But the economising of this 
vast source of power, and its direct application to the service 
of man, is not more foreign to many of our present mechanic- 
al procedures, than the lighting of streets and houses by the 
vapour of coal, conveyed in subterranean tubes, was to the 
lamplighters of 1815. To warm our houses, or to drive our 
mills by the water-power now wasted on our coast, may seem 
a dream at the present day. Those of us who remember how 
long the time-honoured oil-lamps of Grosvenor square dis- 
dained to be banished by gas, may well believe that the dream 
may be denounced as preposterous. For all that, the day will 
come, if the world lasts, when the present source of power 
will fail in England; and we cannot doubt that, as that day 
approaches, science will be able to make some use of the 
—— tidal power thatis now wasted on our coasts.— 

uilder . 
> 


LIFE. 


The secret of Punch’s popularity—we mean the Punch of 
our streets—lies, we believe, in the unquenchable vitality of 
the hero ; his irrepresvible, indomitable life. Foreigners com- 
plain of the moral. Merit, it must be owned, does not tri- 
umph, but, on the other hand, life is seen controlling adverse 
circumstances, and in all the nobility of never giving in. Life, 
as bere personified, in full play, meeting all emergencies, 
rallying after every blow, and rising to every occasion, is, in 
fact, wherever seen, the idol of mankind. What is any 
quality without freshness, and what is freshness but life? It 
matters little what else a man is—so far as making a hero of 
him goes—if he bas this; and nobody is truly bateful to his 
fellowmen who possesses it in an exceptional degree. For life 
in its very nature stimulates a virtue. Lt seeks and welcomes 
life in others; it loves companionsbip, diffuses its own ele- 
ment, cheers and invigorates in spite of ilself; it elates, 
strengthens, warms, by its mere presence. People who pos- 
sess it are beuefactors without meaning it—that is, without 
trouble or care. The person who is the life of a family or a 
circle need be no better than his neighbours, no more self- 
denyiog, no more generous ; he has simply to expand, show 
himself, give play to the exuberance of bis nature, and his 
coming is @ festival, his going casts a shadow. His otber 
gifts, taken separately, are not perhaps in excess of those 
about him. There are those of whom one might say— 


There were wit in this head an ’twou!4 out, and so there is, but 
it lies as coldly in himas fireina flint, which will not show 
without knocking. 


But his spark is always first alight. Most persons have known 
occasions when society draws them out, makes them feel a 
conscious brightness; these people stimulate themselves and 
ustoo. Weare not speaking mystically of the rich full life 
of which the transcendentalists talk so much, but of that im- 
pulse of conjoint thought and motion which makes a man 
present, a part of the scene wherever he is; which inspires a 
sense of enjoymentin mere living, which makes him ready 
for every vew conjuncture, and prompts to vigerous action 
whenever it is called for. 

It is no merit in one of these finely-endowed persons to be 
natural, for he lives in an exuberance which is always craving 
for expression ; but in fact it is an immunity of this constita- 
tion that it cannot be affected. Life dspels affectation by the 
virtue of its presence. All affectation is something super- 
added ; and this foreign element in man only develops itself 
when the inherent natural life flags, and languor sets in. The 
mere contact of a vigorous life has its benelicial contagion, 
warding off pretence. Hence somebody has said that people 
are never affected before one o’clock in the day, their own 
unaided stock of vitality lasting them till then. Another 
felicity of this heroic amount of vital force lies in its carrying 
those who are endowed with it through the heaviest trials 
without utter loss. They come out still themselves, not the 
wrecks and ruins to which calamity reduces weaker spirits. 
Not that they are less acutely sensitive to sorrow than others ; 
the time of trouble finds them open to all its phases, and 
tasting all its bitterness, but they never lose their identity in 
it; and as circumstances vpen to them new objects, new fields 
of action, or the return to old ones, they are ready to take 
their part. The present, to them, is still their sphere. As 
they have never been dreamers or castle-builders for their 
pleasure, so now they neither brood over the past, nor feel it 
incumbent on them to seem to do 20. In a woman, this con- 
sciousness of being still herself will often interfere with the 
fulfilment of certain conventional requirements of sentiment, 
it, for example, she loses her husband, she will not, whatever 
her sense of loss, permanently conform herself to the model 
set up by romance. She will not acquiesce iu the semi-death 
that is expected of her, and that dues. int fact, overshadow 
certain feminine natures through a Jife-cong widowhood ; 
typified in them by mourning- weeds never laid aside. A sense 
of vigorous life cannot tolerate this shroud beyond a giver 
term. She must assume some symbol of cheer.‘ulness in garb 
and surroundings; some freshness, brightness, fi. rish, or grace 
that shall assimilate her while she lives with the living spirit 
io her and around her. 

When not duly held in check, it must be ownec' that this 
fulness ot life is apt to lead to an interference and , neddling 
with other people's affairs, or with affairs not strictly within 
its province. This is its weak side. Their belongs to it a 
tingling to be doing, a notion of a call to undertake other 
people's work, which now and then is a worry and vexa, ion 
to less vivacious spirits. Nevertheless every society is in ti.'¢ 
long run the better for the presence of one of those genia.' 
busybodies whose time is always in advance of other folks. 
They are the pout? who effect small improvements that no- 
body wanted at the time, and that nobody would undo when 
once they have got used to them. Vitality, in fact, involves a 
sort of leadership, but it is a different thing from the rule of a 
strong will. There is a fascination in life ; in its presence we 
find ourselves, as it were, in a vortex. Nobody can really 
resist or stand against a vivacious nature in close contact with 
hisown. Allied to good temper it is charmingly irresistible ;, 


but even without this, it carries its own claim on the face of 
it,and makes tyranny itself more tolerable. Sometimes, 
however, through mere failure of perception, it becomes an 





engine of terrible persecution. In their own energy natures, 
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of this sort are apt to understand very little of other people’s 
weakness, so that one may say that this abounding life is in- 
capacitated for certain offices of charity. They have, for 
example, tenderness and sympathy for a’sharp fever ora 
knock-down sorrow ; but as for chronic ailments, for diseases 
of mind and body that show themselves in lingering or capri- 
cious forms, they comprehend too little of it all to be trusted. 
Their instincts are all at fault. No amount even of good 
nature a make up for the absence of fellow feeling and 
sympathy. 

Tithe quality we mean never shows itself in one department 
only. It is an organization, spirit pervading the whole man, 
quickening thought, according to his capacity, but at the same 
time preventing his being merely a thinker, and compelling 
to action, to society—to benevolence, if that is his bent—to pro- 
misence of some sort. The ideal child has this fulness of life 
—the limbs always in motion, the mind always alert, the 
spirits and observation always fresh and on the qui vive. Life, 
in fact, is the same thing as youth, and keeps something of 
the child in man so long as he lives at all. No man of this 
organization ever feels old. Out of deference to facts, or to 
maintain a character for good sense, he may put on the man- 
ners of his contemporaries, but he has a spring within him that 
gives the lie to this decorous seeming, and that betrays itself to 
the observer in spite of him. A man thus happily gifted does 
not fall into routine habits, which are a way of economizing 
our physical resources. He is essentially versatile, anc can 
change his interests aud transfer his attention at the bidding 
of events. He does not get wedded to ways or times or occu- 
pations. He is naturally and unconsciously young on all these 
points, and is careless of the little indulgences that mere stu- 
dents, or mere sportsmen, or mere men of business slip into 
the way of allowing themselves. He is open to every call 
and suggestion of the hour, having no counter force of custom, 
no weight of precedent, to oppose and resist. Not that this 
vivacity of nature has any real relation to restlessness—on the 
contrary, it thoroughly understands how to be, and how te 
make others, comfortable; only it is circumstance rather 
than habit that decides it when and how to take its ease. 
It was a temperament of this sort that the poet character- 
ized as 

8o loitering, so active, so busy, so idle; 

Which hath she most need of, a spur or a bridle? 

Thus a greybound outrans the whole pack in a race, 

Yet would rather be nanged than he’d leave a warm place. 


It is of the essence of vigorous life to be equal to prompt 
change, to meet interruption cheerfully, to have the power of 
making rapid transitious from one subject of employment to 
another, not from desultoriness or want of grasp or incon- 
stancy of purpose, bu! from the spring and facility of a more 
perfect vitality than ordinary. 

Though this is a natural gift, it is also certain that some 
modes of life induce and strengthen, and that others sober and 
subdue it. It is hardly compatible, we believe, with the stu- 
dent life. Sedentary application is so counter to untrained 
human nature that it can only be acquired at the expense of a 
general subjugation of tue whole frame, bodily and mental, to 
habit. Southey at an early age found it horrible to have to 
renounce his cus'omary routine, and forsake his desk. “Iam 
dragged,” he writes, while yet a young man, “into a party of 
pleasure for two days; an hour’s hanging would be a luxury 
to me compared with these detestable schemes.” When dis- 
turbance becomes terrible, when it is dreadful to a man, as it 
is to the student, to be put out of his way, he has lost, or he 
has never p d, all superabounding life. On the other 
hand, sailors of all ranks and ages give us a ready-for-anything 
impression which at least simulates the thing we.mean, and 
which constitutes their charm to landsmen. hat freshness, 
what childlike capability of amusement was, for example, re- 
presented to our minds the other day by the spectacle of four 
bronzed, middle-aged, blue-shirted fellows from the Minotaur 
taking # drive of so many miles and back in an open fly! No 
seaman could ever have invented the word bore—that word 
expressive, in those who use it habitually and naturally, of a 
low standard of vital force, and as such filling us with pity 
and melancholy ; though the bored one is possibly supported 
by that sense of superiority which goes nowadays with caring 
for few things. For with us affectation takes the line of 
weariness and of flagging power. We gather from old wri- 
ters that vivacity used to be the thing simulated. 


She tripped and laugh’d, too pretty much to stand. 


The reigning toast would run into a drawing-room with an 
air of delighted expectation, And the obsolete terms for male 
dandyism—* bloods,” “ bucks,” and so forth—all point to ex- 
cess of vivacity as having been once the mode. 

As few persons have taste enough to manage a ean A exu- 


berant life gracefully, it is * to incur the charge of vulgarity} Disappointed suitors let loose their tongues, and out of very 
with more or less justice. There is a triumphant vulgarity to | spite hunted up the fact that the man who had outdone them 
be found in all ranks which no doubt owes its success to this | all and carried off the prize, was an old lover, to whom, be- 
quality; indeed no one, whether duchess or washerwoman, | fore she was “ my lady,” Joan Armitage had plighted her 
cockney or bag ,can be picturesquely, strikingly, dramati- | roth, and who, they asserted, had remained in the bour- 
cally vulgar without it. For a full sense of life saves from self- | hood disguised as a forester,nothing loth to‘wait for the knight's 
consciousness, timidity, and a host of inward restraints, and | well-tochered widow. Nor was this ali: darker stories were 
will and must have a field. This exuberance being an excess | Whispered, and at last it was even hinted that the knight had 
of health, it has nothing to do with the oxcitabilit which | met his death unfairly, and that the settlement and will by 
burns the candle of life at both ends, and which ¢specially be- | which the widow claimed her great wealth was forged by the 
longs to poets. De Quincey speaks of the self-consuming fire | m: louver. Joan heard of these things, and only 
that burnt up the life of Wordsworth and his sister, ney laughed. “I married for money once, I can marry for love 
lived faster than other people; and he was taken for sixty | this time.” Yet in spite of the boasted love, and the constant 
before he was forty. The eager spirit had wrought within | presence of the man she had chosen, a great change became 
him— visible; the bright colour faded out of her cheeks; her eyes 

grew sunken and dim; her laugh hushed; life and energy 
seemed to be fading away. The bridegroom, too, was a 
changed man: he became silent and morose; scarcely ever 


the repulsiveness of the morbid temper. He pleads, in favour | caught sight of her beautiful face, lighted up with a gleam he 
of the old comedies, for a world apart from morals, where | bad never seen before; her long hair floating, Godiva like, in 
vigour and life, in which the dramatis persone of these produc-|the wind, her fair arms stretched over her head, and her 
tions are so pre-eminent, shall stand instead of merit; in fact, | clasped hands seemingly wrung together in agony. There 
be virtue for the time being. And he draws a picture of sa-| was something so extraordinary in the circumstances attach- 
turnine Hazlitt which makes bile a vice, and shows to what | ing to the lady—something so wild and passionate in her atti- 
excesses a dry and scanty vitality can reach. “I took him,” |tude and expression—that Dick’s heart was stricken, and 
he writes, “to see a very pretty girl, where ‘there were two —— he hesitated fora moment, he did not lose sight of 
young girls; the head and sum of the ery was twojher. He had pledged his word to fol!ow her, and so he went, 
young girls ; they neither laughed nor nor giggled nor | keeping close behind her as she walked down the High street, 
whispered, but they were young girls ; and he sat an d} and through the ill-paved bye-lanes, leading to the so-called 
blacker and blacker, indignant that there should be such/quay. As she approached, a small boat, with one boatman, 
— as youth and beauty, till he tore me away before sup- | glided up the river, and as it grated against the steps, Lady 
per in ect misery, and owned that he could not bear young | Joan stepped in. % * " 
giris, they drove him mad.” Itis notable of Hazlitt,asthe| “Quick, quick!” whisp her , who had come 
opposite of the airy temperament we have dwelt upon, that |up with Dick a little while before. “Follow her to the 
he boasted never to have changed a single opinion. A full-| devil!” 
ness of life, on the contrary, leads to variation, modification,} Dick shuddered, but unfastened a boat, and they were soon 
and advance. Not to change with time and events means to | in pursuit. : - 
stagnate, to brood, to feed upon oneself, and in fact disquali-} “ Not too near!” said Dick, lying on his gars; for the hus- 
fies a man for active usefulness. An energetic vitality adapts | band, beside himself with jealous tury, was gaining upon the 
man to the state of things in which he must live, and so of all | little boat. “Not too near,I say, or they will suspect us; 
things—even more than pure intellect itseli—is the way to| they are making for the castle.” 
success. If we wonder, as we so olten have todo, why the} He was wrong, however: they Hurst Castle, and 
gifted man is left behind in the race, and the fellow he used to | steered straight across the Solent; rounded the Needles, and 
beat with ease is miles before him, we shall usually find that | turned into Scratchells Bay : here those who followed saw a 
life has carried it over mere brains ; and so it must, if we con- | fearful sight. 
sider that it, of all things, has most hold over the present} The water was as smooth as glass, but bright with a lurid, 
Very few men, says Swift, live in the present; most people | weird-like flame; and upon it danced the Lady Joan, filling 
are providing to live another time. An energetic life is a con- | the air with her shrieks, while all the time, round and round, 
ma sense of the now, and a faculty of making the most|sliding, curtseying, bounding, she performed her ghastly 
it. minuet. 

An hour, which seemed an age to the lookers on, passed. 
Held by some strange power they still sat, watching with 
staring eyes, and curdling blood, until the white figare was 
taken back into the boat, and rowed to shore again. 

Not one word passed between the friends; but next day 
Joan’s husband set off ona journey to London, where he 
meant to lay the mysterious case betore eminent doctors, both 
spiritual and physical, in the hope of obtaining release from 
his devil-possessed wiie. 

Not so Dick Berkley. That love is capricious, and, more- 
over, covers a multitude of sins, we all know. The glamour 
was over poor Dick, who was so passionately ed of 
Lady Joan, that he even envied the devil the pleasure of fer- 
rying her to her nightly task ; and Lady Joan who had grown 
weary of the evil tempter, and surveiliance of her husband, 

oved herself nothing loth to accept Dick’s homage. And 
Bick, finding the lady willing, and the coast clear, made suca 
use of his time that in a week from her husband’s departure, 
Joan had consented to elope with her new lover, and carry 
off with them all the wealth she could bring to account. _ 

They embarked ina French sloop, the captain of which 
agreed to take them to Cherbourg; but, as ill-luck would 
have it, the ship was becalmed just beyond the Needles, ia 
the haunted Scratchells Bay. 

“Pil be able to keep my vow at last,” laughed Lady Joan. 
“ Sir Samuel was buried here ; it there is a fiddler among the 
crew he shall come up, and I shall dance over the old wretch’s 
grave in spite of his queer will.” 

There was no fiddler; and Dick, who, ever since the wind 
has fallen so suddenly and left them in the fatal Bay, had been 
getting more and more frightened, managed to persuade Joan 
that such an action would be folly, and soon forgot the horrors 
of the past in the happiness of the present. 4 

At midnight, Dick, who was still awake, saw his mistress 
rise. He rose too; and following her on deck, perceived the 
same scene and horror he had witnessed before; and as he 
leaned against the bulwark, the devil prompting him, he 
thought, “ Why not leave her here, and carry off the riches 
she has robbed the old man of.” 

No sooner said than done. The breeze, which seemed to be 
waiting for his wish, sprang tsp ; the sails filled, and the sloop 
began to move through the glancing water. But only for a 
second : the heavens grew biack ; thunder pealed ; and a fiery 
bolt, rushing down from the angry clouds, split the ship in 
two. 

Dick found himself floating upon the waves, clinging fran- 
tically to a broken mast, not another vestige of the wreck was 
visible. But there, pirouetting, with streaming hair and 
gasping lips, Lady Joan danced her death dance. 

Dick was sorry for her now, and called to her in his own 
despair and agony; but she heeded him not. Asa long red 
streak away in the west told of coming day, the shrieks grew 
wilder and the dance more furious. Higher and higher spread 
the rosy dawn, until the Needles caught the reflection, and 
reared themselves like a blood-stained hand. Dick tried to 
shut his ears; but the frantic shrieks would not be drowned. 
One, at last, came wilder and more horrible than all. The 
white fi disappeared beneath the waves, now glowing like 
fire, and the unhappy man was left clinging to the spars, 
alone upon the wide waters. 

Hours after, he was picked up by a passing ship, and car- 
ried to Ireland, from whence he wrote, detailing the circum- 
stances, and announcing his intention of taking holy orders, 
whereirom he hoped to obtain absolution and relief. 


Such is the Legend of Scratchells Bay; and although I 
never could succeed in seeing the phantom-dance of the Lady 
Joan, the old boatman, who gave me the history of her fate, 
assured me, that when he was fis! off the Bay, he saw her ; 
and was so frightened, that he a whole bottle of rum, 
and found himself in the morning drifte¢ nearly to Southamp- 
ton water. 1 fancy my friend was of the poet’s opipion, and 
might have justly said 











































HOW THE LADY JOAN KEPT HER VOW. 
A LEGEND OF LYMINGTON. 


What can a young lassie, what will a young lassie— 
What can a young lassie do wi’ an auld man ? 


In spite of this assertion, many a “ ‘young lassie’ has been 
well content to marry an “ auld man ;” provided always there 
rade yf vs Ang tocher on the right side. So it was that 
Samuel dwin, Knight, and sojourner in the h of 
Lymington, did, in the year of grace, 1780, find a young and 
beautiful bride. Tradition passes over the history of their 
married life in ominous silence. Suffice it, that when Sir 
Samuel died, there was found a curious paper, stating it to be 
his will and pleasure that his body should be carried out to 
Scratchells Bay, and there sunk. “In order,’ the document 
went onto say, “that my wife, Joan, may not be able to 
dance upon my grave, which, in the bitterness of her wrath, 
she has vowed to do.” 

In obedience to this singular command, the worthy knight’s 
body was duly weighted and left to rest under the shadow of 
the Needles; while the young widow took entire possession 
of the dead man’s property, no one disputing the will which 
she produced. 

Now the Lady Joan Baldwin looked marvellously fair in 
her weeds; and, although it is said that it is of no use gilding 
pure gold, every-day experience proves there are exceptions 
to the rule; therefore, fair as the widow was, the gilding de- 
rived from the funds made her doubly fair, and brought to 
her feet the greedy, the needy, the rich, the poor. Time went 
on, and to the disappointment of the gossiping world Lady 
Joan seemed in no haste to change her condition, but the 
rather to aim at universal conquest. The ladies grew not only 
scandalous but wrath, for so equally were Joan’s favours dis- 
tributed that every man secretly considered himself the most 
fortunate, and thus, there being no rejected suitors, there 
were no deserters, and the wrathful indignation of the neg- 
lected sisterhood was the more excusable. Things went on 
after this fashion until a hunting- came off. Lynd- 
hurst was full of great noblemen. The Lady Joan was the 
toast at many a wild carouse. The hunt lasted for several 
days, and when the festivities were at a height an event oc- 
curred that put the place on the gui vive. 

At the close of a long and successful day in the forest, a 
stranger rode home at the widow's bridle-hand. 

“Some Lymington fellow,” said the Londoners. 

“ Some court roué,” said the L n folk. 

Yet, though unknown to the lady’s jealous followers, 
the stranger was evidently not only on good, but familiar, 
terms with the widow; who, in place of remaining the night 
at ~ ey rode on to Lymington, escorted by the new ar- 
ri Next day, there was rage and amazement in many a 
heart. Lymi church belis clanged a joyous wedding 
peal. The widow had outwitted them. 











Those shocks and passions to repare 
That kill the bloom before its ten, 
And blanch without the owner’s crime 
The most resplendent hair. 


This is so little the case with ; Truth, they soy, lies in owell, 

s is so little the with the healthy vitality of which we | the lookers on called jealous; oan was y, L vow, i ne’er could see; 
speak, and which is conspicuous in al great toed whose bon col smitten ; some aid her husband illireated her Let the water-drinkers tell— 
nius lies in action and in commerce with mankind, that the | both re were as far from the truth as such generally are. There it always lay for me. 


most remarkable instance of this vigour that the world has 
lately seen kept its owner sprightly and juvenile till far past 
the ordinary age of man. But th vivacity of life does not 
necessarily imply longevity, just as a man may exist to a huu- 
dred without it. It only enables a person to live while he 
lives, and to enjoy life while he has it. “ With the exception 


of three mortal diseases,” writes Sydney Smith, “I am quite | by my side, and were it not that her face is pale and h 
well.” Life in him would not flag or give in. e de 


and her feet cut and travel stained, I could believe I had been 
Stael shocks our sense of decorum by giving dinner-parties *y 
on her death-bed. When we find Schiller pronouncing her,} “ You have questioned the Lady Joan, of course ?” said his 


of all living creatures he ever met, the most yi M 
derstand it better. Death is an idea so ino bed a» 





CROQUET IN ENGLAND. 

Croquet kas acquired an established position, like cricket, 
or waltzing, or grouse-shooting, and diversions multiply their 
own popularity as rapidly as capital multiplies iteelf, Be- 
sides, croquet has really solid and inexpugnable claims to 

pularity. It is more than a diversion. It is a business. 
The author of the New Handbook is carried by the natural zeal 
of the specialist even still further. Croquet, he sententiously 


bosomed himself. 
“ Night after night,” he said, “I wake and behold her place 
. Night after night 1 have endeavoured to remain 
awake, that I might unravel the mystery; but in vain: I in- 
variably fall asleep, and when morning comes Joan lying 


to perso “ word, Dick.” ascience.” Perhaps this is a shade in excess of the un- 
this temperament that, though the reason assents witess “Teen why not watch her?” less the author to add to inductive and deductive a 
fact, it cannot overshadow their minds, The victims of bile,} “Ay, that is it! I want youto help me. Do you consent | new class of ve sciences, in which clearly his own pur- 
indigestion, and all such lowering, depressing influences may | to lie in wait this very night, and we will follow her ?” suit will be entitled to a highly distinguished rank. sorting 
live to old age in epite of them, but they must still be afflicted So it was arranged. Dick was waiting in the street, | which opment of map as a social ani 
- +~- and imaginations a ares decay and extinction, | when, shortly after the church tolled twelve, the house door | merits the approval of the wise, and anything which brings 
their faults and sins being ed and blackened in men’s | opened, and the Lady Joan, clad only in her white night-| young men and young women together must obviously develop 
eyes by the mere misfortune of asullen temperament. Charles | dress, tripped down the steps. Dick had always been an ad-| their sociality. eanitadheset aco 
Lamb was peculiarly susceptible of the charm of vitality and | mirer of the ladies; but he stood amazed exceedingly as he|rean exult, while even the cynic can say nothing worse than 
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that it is much less a matter of social devel tt than a| the science of chemistry or mechanics without the interfer- 
matter of trim ankles and Balmoral boots. e author of | ence of an incompetent lady. But the science of croquet is 
the Handbook un gives a handle to the cynic, for he| scarcely capable this abeorbing zeal. The most 
admits, with profound serenity, that “one of the most promi-| powerful im»gination and the most inflammable and elastic 
nent reasons of the pleasure that men take in the game is the ty of evthusiasm would fail to find the pleasure of 
bt with which they are indulged of a neatly turned pair of ving @ ball (urough a hoop at all comparable to the pleasure 

ankles and pretty boots.” M. Dumas, we may notice, has| of teaching a goddess to do the same, or of,scolding her if she 
written of the glories of a rainy day in Paris in the same| proved hereelf incapable of learning. It is the greatest or 
spirit, and finds the same source of enjoyment in| merits in a game of any sort that it opens no door to doubt- 
muddy streets which we are thus supposed to find in croquet. | ings and uncertainties. Cricket would be an impossible game 
It is true that one pair of goloshes is enough to spoil all one’s | if the wise foresight of our ancestors had not established the 
pleasure. Goloshes are the bane of croquet, just as melted | authority of the umpire, whose decision is as prompt as it is 
butter is the bane of cookery. The lady with such signal in- beyond In croquet there would be @ good deal of 
sensibility to the Fitness of Things as to be capable of wearing | difficulty in anybody to be anaes. The invi- 
goloshes on a croquet-lawn little knows what damage she is in- | diousness of such a position would bea g unequalled 
flicting, not only on her own popularity, but upon the chances | since the days of the Choice of Paris. Let us look at the 
of success of all her sisters in the field. For goloshes seem to | kind of pro which preeents itself. Originally the tight 
di an atmosphere of vulgarity and ugliness which tar-| croquet was the only permissible mode. Now you may have, 
nishes «!] the beots and ankles in the neighbourhood. They | besides this, both the loose croquet and the slipping croquet. 
are an illustration of the temperament which is proverbially | This seems very simple. But there is a sect, pestilent as the 
described a8 penvy wise and pound foolish. The wearer may | Monophysites or Nestorians or Basilidians of the early Church, 
escape a catarrh, but she loses her lovers. She must have a| Which firmly holds that “to rovers only should the privilege 
very mean soul if she suffers a mere utilitarian care for her| of the loose croquet be accorded.” Others, on the contrary, 
health to obliterate more setherial and msthetic considerations. | hold that the privilege should only be allowed to those who 
It is absolutely impossible to take any pleasure in flirting with|are not rovers. Anybody who understands human nature 
& woman whose feet beneath her petticoat, like two big black | will see that a difference of this sort is enough to convulse the 
boats, steal in and out. A pretty face counts for less than ed croquet-ground in England. And nobody can 
nothing to the man on whose eye the ghastliness of goloshes | decide the controversy. It is desperate, and it is never end- 
has once thrust itself from beneath. The mulier formosa su-| ing, because by no ingenuity can we discover any atom of 
perne who finishes in goloshes is as yrievous and disgusting an | principle by which to measure the contending theories. Why 
anomaly as a mermaid, and not nearly so romantic. This| should you not adopt the loose croquet in the case of a rover? 
undoubted repugnance which every sensible votary of croquet | Precisely; but then why should you? Again, some hetero- 
entertains for a vision of ill-covered feet may seem to show | dox players have introduced the practice of “ taking two off.” 
that the cynic’s view of the raison d'étre of this diversion is |‘ Thus, if a player roquota ball, he is allowed to drive his 
more correct than most ladies, at all events, would choose to} Own ball in any direction he pleases, without touching the 
admit. But in truth such a theory is flippant and inadeq roqued bal). After this he has another stroke, so that he is 
It confounds a single condition of the game with its ultimate | enabled tp get close to any ball on the ground.” To our in- 
design. Croquet 1s highly decorous flirtation in a pleasant j structor this plan seems “so highly objectionable,” “so sub- 
disguise. It 1s a less perilous form than waltzing, because | versive of all good play,” that he unhesitatingly condemns it. 
waltzing is an affair of two, and affairs of two may be trans-| We accept his dictum with profound faith, the state of mind 
formed trom the harmless into the dangerous in the twinkling | proper for things beyond the level of reasoning. The worst 
of aneye. Croquet, on the contrary, has the advantage of | Of itis that ladies, the great pillara of croquet, detest this 
being an affair of at least three. Two may play, it is true, but | altitude, and if they not “take two off,” will insist on 
obviously tc play croquet fete d tete would be tantamount to| having a reason why. They are content with a very poor 
an advertisement of an approaching alliance in the Owl or the | Teason, we admit, but it is to be feared that in the most ab- 
Morning Post. No mother with a proper sense of her duty | truse secrets of croquet even the shadow of a reason is want- 
could wlerate such intimacy in a needy man, and no man who| ing. The more simp'icity the game preserves, the more 
was not needy would allow himself to fall into such an indis- | likely it is to meet the purposes for which it exists, because 
cretion. In an ordinary way a croquet party consists of eight, | tbere will thus be the more time left for those ‘* delicate at- 
and no swain or maiden can run into grave flirtations in the | tentiors to the fair sex” which lend to croquet its most effect- 
sight and within earshot of six other persons. A man with | ive charms.—<caturday Review. : 

profound experience in ball room flirtations may find all his 
experience useless and all bis skill baffled in the more whole- 
some atmosphere of the croquet ground. The open air always 
checks excessive emotion, and the aff i of ti 
which passes muster by the light of wax candles is insufferable 
and absurd under the light of the sun. Life has a very differ- 
ent aspect at two ir the morning from that which it presents 
at four in the afternoon. Then, again, at croquet champagne 
does not flow, and there is no music; and a man who would 
plunge headforemost into any matrimonial or other< gulf 
under the influence of sweet sounds finds himself the soberest 
of beings when the click of the balls and the disputing voices 
of the players are the only music to be heard. Sobriety is the 
prime characteristic of croquet. The flirtation which it per- 
mits or inculcates to its votaries is thoroughly seemly and 
harmless, It is flirtation in which the curate may indulge 
without compromising the dignity of his austere profession, 
and at which even a rector may emile without forleiting the 
lofty majesty of his position. A ball room flirtation may end 
in anything up to anelopement. The flirtation of the croquet 
ground is of the more modest kind which cheers but never 
mebriates. 

The writer of the new Handbook admits that, before cro- 
quet was elevaied from a pastime to the dignity of a science, 
most people took the frivolous ground that it affurded many 
opportunities for “ harmless flirtations and other delicate at- 
tentions to the fair sex.” The phrase is worth notice. A light 
form of making love to a woman is spoken of as ‘‘a delicate 
attention ;” and flirtation, that most arduous and truly hazard- 
ous undertaking, is described as if it meant no more than 
handipg an ice or running to fetch a chair. There is a de- 
plorable levity about such a way of talking. If it were gene- 
tal, if ladies discovered and men were conscious that flirta- 
tion was only a delicate attention, like taking a lady down to 
her carriage or opening the door of the dining-room for her, 
life for the young would have lost ode of its sweetest attrac- 
tiove. Once place this delightful pastime in the category of 
duties, of attentions owed, and no more charm will belong to 
it than the little girl found in her doll when she made the 
fatal discovery that it was stuffed with sawdust. We should 
have expected the writer of a book~about croquet to know 
better. He might as reasonably have spoken of an offer of 
marriage itself as a delicate attention. It is possible that 
avxious mothers may in time be converted to this writer’s 
rash opinion, but in them there would not be much fault to 
find with such a doctrine. It would have the striking result 
of disposing them to resent an indifference to flirtation as they 
would resent an overt breach of goud manners in some other 
respect. This would probably, in the long run, bring thin 
rather too near the standard of manners in the Fiji Islanis 
and eleewhere, where to decline to espouse the daughter of 
your host is the deadliest insult that you can offer him. We 
are willing to concede that at croquet, if anywhere, flirtation 
does become in a manner as much a matter of duty as placing 
achair or openinga door. Here, if anything, this solemo 
rite does degenerate into something like a simple Gelicate 
attention. 

We may be sure that the mere business of occasionally 
driving @ wooden ball through a hoop would not suffice to 
detain mév and women hour after hour and day after day all 
ae the summer, if there were not something else to do 
as well. Driving the ball through the hoop may have been 
elevated to the dignity of a science, but even science of so 
simple a kind w become unendurably monotonous with- 
out ons of a less scientific kind. The writer, with im- 
miense gravity, assures us that “ most men would undoubtedly 
prefer playing entirely with people of their own sex, rather 
than have the interest of ee spoiled by a lady who 
knows little or nothing about rules.” Was there ever a 

ion in this world which stood in such need of qualifi- 

cations and modifications, or which, these, was so 
“horoughly incredible? If the lady were very plain, or very 
or or wore we can believe that 































































BETTING. 


It is a notorious fact that we are better and wiser than our 
great grandfathers. They used to bribe members of Parlia- 
ment, whereas members of Parliament are now totally inac- 
cessible to pecuniary influence,(!) however delicately the bait 
may be veiled. They used to gamble all night for enormous 
sums of money at public tables; whereas hells are now put 
down by law, and even lotteries are abolished. We look 
back upon such stories with a pleasant contempt, and tell of 
the winnings and Josings of Fox much as missionaries describe 
the modes of feeding that are popular in the Cannibal Islands. 
The psssion has become extinct ——— and knee- 
breeches, and other relics of the semi- ages. Still, 
considering our resplendent purity, it must be admitted that 
some relics of the old man may be discovered among us. A 
gentleman remarks in Boswell that, although he had come out 
vf the wilds of Christianity, some of the briars and thorns 
continued to cling to him; and perhaps some vestiges of the 
vices of our forefathers may be discovered upon us by a care- 
ful inspection. lf gambling on the Stock Exchange does not 
perhaps avow itself quite so openly as the gambling with dice 
of former days, it must be sdmitted to have a strong family 
likeness to its predecessor, and some of the revelations which 
bave lately been made about the Turf prove that it is still pos- 
sible for gentlemen of a speculative turn of mind to put their 
fortunes to considerable risk. About the Turf indeed there 
still lingers a certain halo which it must take some time to 
dispel. Horse-racing has all the p’ of an aristocratic 
amusement; it is the crown of all the athletic sports of which 
we are 80 ; it improves the of horses ; a man who 
takes an honest and independent interest in horseflesh is 
somehow a superior animal to the rest of his species. It is 
not indeed very easy to find many reasons which would as- 
tisfy the mind of a calm philosopher ; but calm philosophers 
are notoriously wrong in all their opinions. It is held to be 
&. worthy object of ambition for any man to win the Derby, and 
success adds an ineffable grace to his character. It may not 
be justifiable on grounds of pure reason, but such is the fact ; 
and if a a does not bow down and worship the idol 
which we have set up, he will be looked upon as a heretic by 
the majority of his countrymen. Jn short, reason, or no rea- 
son, the Turf, like the House of Lords and the Established 
Church and many other of our noble institutions, is an object 
at which eccentric persons may cavil, but whose influence 
they cannot affect to ignore. 

his being so, it is desirable that it should be as pure as its 
nature will permit, for it is possible fur the best things to be- 
come incurably corrupt in bad hands. It is undeniable that 
the dealings which have lately become notorious point not 
obscurely in this direction. The mere fact that large sums of 
money have changed hands is the smallest part of the evil. 


branch which is practised on the Turf that it bas gathered 
round a pursuit which fs in itself innocent, if not praise- 
worthy. ‘There are, consequently, enough men of high char- 
acter concerned to act a8 a preservative against the utter cor- 
ruption of the whole concern. But this circumstance may 
also act differently. Betting, unluckily, tends t spoil every- 
thing with which it comes in contact, and to destroy the hon- 
ourable character of the sport to which it refers. When a set 
of gentlemen played hazard together, it was at least possible 
that something like fair play might be preserved. Sharpers 
might be excluded, and the dice might be what they pro- 
fessed. So long as this LS aye the evil was simply that 
of gambling, which is nly evil enough. Unluckily, in 
horse-racing circumstances are different. ‘The men of honour 
must inevitably be mixed up with Some ‘of the most unmiti- 
gated scoundrels that can be manufactured by the appliances 
ofa refined civilization. If they choose tu stake their for- 





by all the villanous devices which the said scuundrels can 

men would rather among ives only than with|contrive. Ofcourse an English a very 
3 but in no ‘ forgive much to ,can touch pitch without being defiled, but 
enthusiasm of a specialist and the writer of a handbook. But | the situation is at least a perilous one. In these as im other 


cases, it is true that the strength of the chain depends upon 
a. its weakest link. If one of the persons concerned is a cheat, 












































































had a right to conces! a 
tively simple. As itis, there isan implied condition thata 
man is justified in keeping his knowledge to himselt within 
certain very indefinite limits. Consequently, no one can say 
at what point straightforward conduct shades into absurd 
simplicity on one hand or passes into sharp practice on the 
otber, and still less where sharp practice becomes absolute 
cheatidg. There is a series of fine yradations through which 










the money will be won or lost by an act of treachery, and the 
disgrace will be propagated beyond the original cheat to all 
who are, or ought to have been, more or less conscious of his 
villany. Others who escape this blame will only have the 
disgrace which attaches to folly. How far downright dis- 
honesty may be common isa question which would require 
&@ most extensive knowledge to determine ; but there are cer- 
tain notorious facts which raise pretiy strong presumptions. 
When it is thought expedient to pay a jockey a small fortune 
to do his duty, the jockey may be perfectly above suspicion, 
but there is one obvious inference. . It is that a man in a low 
rank of life, and one, moreover, who is employed about 
horses, has the fortune of rich men dependent upon his ex- 
ertions to such an extent that it is worth while to offer him 
an enormous bribe to be honest. If all jockeys were what 
Ceesar’s wife ought to have been, they would not need thou- 
sands of pounds to rve their virtue. It is not necessary 
to quote any special facts. When a Jarge class makes a 
steady living by systematic betting, it can only be because 
they find a plentiful supply of dupes; and if the dupe con- 
tinues to fight the battle, it must be that he hopes to meet 
his adversaries by some special device; he must flatter him- 
self that he has some private means of gaining information, 
or of spreading delusions amongst others, Hence arises the 
necessity for a special code of morality applicable only to 
Turf matters, and which often puzzles simple-minded out- 
siders. The general problem is, how near 4 man may go to 


cheating without being conventionally dishonest—a kind of 


problem that is best avoided in practice. The particular 
questions that arise far exceed in nicety the common exam- 
ple of casuistry—Is a man bound to tell a murderer which 
road his victim has taken? A man’s chance of winning 
money depends upon his knowing that a horse has or has not 
broken a bloodvessel. How long will he be justified in keep- 


ing his knowledge to himself, or in conniving ata false re- 


port, or in actually spreading one? When a horse is entered 
for a race, is his owner justified in scratching him because he 
has not been able to make satisfactory bets upon him, at the 


expense perhaps of other people who have? Has he u vested 
interest in their ignorance of his horse’s merits? We see 
such delicate points constantly argued in sporting papers, 


though no definite code seems to be accepted, or even to be 


capable of being arranged. If the question were one in 


which absolute — was possible, or in which any man 
] that he could, it would be compara- 


®& man may imperceptibly slide till he is landed in something 


very like roguery before he knows it. The tendency is, of 
course, towards relaxing the strictness of the code, as mere 


money is at stake, and things that look ugly at first become 


sanctioned by usage. We ultimately get to that pleasant 
state of opinion ia which it is considered a high compliment 
to a gentleman to say that he is straightforward and pays his 


debts, and when at the same time a readiness to suspect 


everything is a necessary qualification for the business. In- 
deed, where suspicion is common, it is difficult to say whetber 
it is safer to argue that so much smoke implies some fire, or 
that where every one holds it creditable to think evil, too 


much evil will probably be thought. But, at all events, it is a 
moderate conclusion that when every man is tempted by 
large sufns to outwit his neighbour by every means not called 


cheating, and when cheating means breaking the provisions 
of so lax and vague a code, people will find it hard to pre- 
serve a very fine edge totheir morality. In short, the Turf is 


in danger of resembling a gambling-house where the players 
have a chance of tampering with the cards, and the element 


of honest sport is daily more infected by the evil influences 
of the betting-ring. 


It is not of much use to moralize upon such a subject, or to 


decide whether betting is a worse crime in a nobleman than 


in a stockbroker. Very solemn warnings have been uttered 
about the effects of the system upon the House of Lords and 
the landed interest; but, after all, lords are men, and their 
morals are not materially different from those prevalent else- 
where. If they are willing to spend their time and money in 


fambling, no appeals to the duties of their station will be 
ikely to d 


io much good. A man who thinks that the employ- 
ment is suited to his measure of intellect and virtue may pos- 
sibly be right, and is not likely in that case to be deterred by 
lofty political considerations; they will pass as much over his 
head as a quotation from Malthus above the head of an Irish 
peasant. Indeed the great inci t to gambling is a torpid 
intellect. Savages gamble desperately; a red Indian will 
stake his scalp when he bas lost all his other property; and 
the reason is that savage life is so intolerably dull that any ex- 
citement is pleasant. The love of betting, therefore, flourishes 
pretty much in snap pee as the savage still exists within the 
civilized skin. Men of ability may occasionally take to it from 
eympatby. as they may throw themselves into anything else 
t fashionable for the time, or because they think them- 
selves shdtp enough to make money; but it is intrinsically 
stupid to stake a fortune upon the question which of two 
horses runs fastest, or into which of a number of holes a ball 
happens to fall. Any mau who is capable of enjoying intel- 
lectual employment will be as much above these rough means 
of producing excitement as he should be above drinking raw 
giv. The cunning which may be employed on the Turt raises 
it one stage as an intellectual employment, though it may not 
improve it morally ; still it is at bést a half-developed form of 
intelligence, at which a horse-jockey is more than a match for 
an educated man. If the efforts of betting-men are crowned 
with the success they deserve by ultimately making the Turf 
disreputable, the mere wickedness, may not be an effectual 
discouragement because wickedness, even when it takes the 
low form of dishonesty, has something attractive about it; 
but when it comes to be geuerally understood that it implies 
a peculiarly stupid form of wickedness, the result may be bet- 
ter. A man who has no particular objection to being called 
a by or may dislike to hear people say, What a fool he 
must 





Ah cid 
THE ENGLISH REFORM BILL. 
SUMMARY OF ITS PROVISIONS. 
The London Solicitors’ Journal gives the following abstract 
of the Reform Bill which is now law in England. 


“The earlier clauses are the enfranchising clauses. Clause 
three gives the borough franchise to every man of full age, 


ad- | &c., who ‘is on the last day of July in any year, and has dur- 
ing the whole of the preceding twelve calendar months, been 
an inhabitant occupier, as owner or tenant, of any dwelling- 
house (which term, by the interpretation clause, includes any 
part of & house occupied as a separate dwelling, and separately 
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rated to the relief of the poor) within the borough,’ ‘and has 

during the time, &c., been rated to all rates for the relief of 

the poor (and this includes a borough cr county rate levied 

asa separate rate,and not > out of the poor-rate), and 

™ on or before the 20th of July, paid all rates to the 5th 
anuary. 

7 The next clause gives the borough franchise to every man 


would be os uneubstentiel on entity as 8 
sides and bottom. This, however, is a ich 
House of Lords, sitting, not as a legislative, but as a judicial 


cause argued before them. Fortunately for joint stock credit, 


vel pit minus its 
eration which the 





deprived of nearly all his functions, and the military command- 
ers who govern the States of the former Union are exempted 
from obedience to the Commander-in-Chief. The Lieutenant- 
General, an officer unknown to the Constitution, has been ia- 
vested with nearly all the military powers of the President ; and 
the organs of the dominant party express candid astonishment at 
Mr. Johnson's unavailing efforts to protest against the usurpa- 











body, were not entitled to place among the pros and cons of the 


law and expediency pointed to the same conclusion. 
* * The truth is that very few people, even of the legal 





who, ‘as a lodger, has occupied in the same b gh, sepa- 





tions of Congress. Even the Cabinet Ministers, whose ‘powers 





rately and as sole tenant, for the twelve months p' ling the 
last day of July, the same lodgings; such lodgings being part 
of one and the same dwelling-house, aod of a clear yearly 
value, if let unfurnished, of £10 or upwards ;’ and who ‘has 
resided in such lodgings’ during the twelve months in ques- 
tion, and claimed to be registered at the next registration. 

“The county franchise comes next, and is bestowed upon 
any man ‘seized at law or in equity of apy land, “c., of free- 
hold, copyhold, or any other tenure for life, or lives, or any 
larger estate of the clear yearly value of £5 over and above 
rates and charges,’ or ‘who is entitled, either as lessee or as- 
signee, to apy lande, &c., or the unexpired residue of any term 
originally created for not less than sixty years, of the clear 
yearly value of £5, &c.’ The same franchise is given to every 
man,‘ who on the last day of July is,and has during the 
twelve months preceeding been, the occupier, as owner or 
tenant, of lands or tenements within the county of the rate- 
able value of £12,’ and has been rated, and has, on or before 
the 20th July, paid all rates to the 5th January. 

“Then follows the famous clause that kills the compound 


whomsoever it may concern, we will shortly epitomize the con- 
structive principle of their Lordships’ interpretation, Under a 
former Companies Act [that passed in 1844], the creditor’s re- 
medy for enforcing payment of a debt which “ the company” either 
could not or would not liquidate, consisted, not as at present in 
winding up the company, but in picking out any shareholder he 
liked [the fattest in the herd was usually selected], and discharg- 
ing at him an offensive missile known among lawyers as a sci. fa., 
and this the statute empowered him to a 

shareholder who had 
dulent misrepresentations of the promoters—the case, as between 
him and the creditor, appears to have been simply one of “ first 
come, first served.” If the creditor opened the ball with his sct. 
fa., the shareholder was not allowed to plead the company’s fraud 
as against him ; and conversely, if the shareholder was first in 
the field by instituting proceedings for the repudiation of his 
membership, it does not appear that a creditor could thereupon 
have struck in and insisted on having his pound of flesh out of 
that particular sharebolder. 





householder ; and Lord Cairns’s clause comes next, whereby 
in three membered vonstituencies no one shall yote for more 
than two, or in London for more than three candidates. Sec- 
tions 10 to 14 do execution upon the four guilty boroughs. 
Part 2 then embodies the redistribution scheme with which 
every one is now familiar, and its wording is such that no 
question can well arise upon it. 

“ Part three commences with supplemental provisions. The 
first section provides that the pation of ‘ different pre- 
mises in immediate succession by any person as owner or 
tenant’ shall,<‘ except as otherwise provided,’ bave the same 
effect ‘as a continued occupation of the same premises.’ 
Looking at the working of the several enfranchising clauses, 
it is not difficult to foresee work for the revising barristers in 
this clause. 

“ This is followed by a section allowing joint occupation in 
counties to qualify in respect of the same premises, subject to 
certain restrictions. Notice to occupiers of rates in arrear and 
the keeping of a list of arrears is next provided for. 

“The next series of clauses, headed ‘ Registration of Voters,’ 
directs the mode of registration of occupation voters in coun- 
ties and lodger voters in boroughs. These are followed by a 
batch of eight sections headed ‘ Places for election and polling 
places,’ which require no particular notice. And the ‘ Uni- 
versity of London’ is the heading of the following six sections, 
which establish a system of voting substantially the same as 
in the older universities. But, oddly enough, the sixth of the 
clauses under this title is a clause which extends the limit of 
residence for electors of the city of London from within seven 
to within twenty miles of the city. 

“The remaining clauses of the act fall under the heading 
‘Miscellaneous,’ and are mostly either tcmporary or mere 
matters of detail. The most important from a political point 
of view is the general saving clause which preserves all exist- 
ing franchisee. ere are;some clauses, however, scattered 
about the act, in addition to those we have referred to, which 
are of much interest to others besides politicians. 

“ Three clauses relate to the purity of elections. Clause 9 
enacts that no ‘elector who within six months before or dur- 
ing any election shall have been employed for all or any of 
the purposes of the election, for reward, by or on behalf of any 
candidate, as agent, canvasser, clerk, messenger, or in other 
like employment, sball be entitled to vote, or if he shall so 
vote, shall be guilty of a misdemeanour.’ This, no doubt, is 
good as far as it g 

“ Clause 33 ‘ enacts that it shall not be lawful for any can- 
didate, or any person on his bebalf, at apy election for any 
borough (except five boroughs specified) to pay | money on 
account of the conveyance of any voter to the poll ;’ and any 
‘such payment shall be deemed to be an illegal payment 
within the meaning of the Corrupt Practices Prevention Act.’ 
This, again, is good as far as it goes. 

“Phe third provision on this subject is in clause forty-six, 
whereby ‘ any person corruptly paying any rate on behalf of 
any ratepayer, for the purpose of enabling him to be regis- 
tered as a voter, thereby to influence his vote at any future 
election ; and any candidate or other person paying any rate 
on bebalf of any voter for the purpose of inducing him to vote 
or refrain from voting, shall be guilty of bribery” &c. This is 
a wonderful section. Observe the delicate distinction between 
* any person’ in the first clause, and ‘any candidate or other 
person’ in the second. But the main beauty of the section 
lies in the use of that mystic word ‘corruptly.’ To buy the 
vote of a ratepsyer already on the register at the price of his 
rate is only bribery. To buy the vote of one not at 
the same price is only bribery, if done ‘ corruptly,’ whatever 
that may mean. Of course this is a patchwork clause; the 
word ‘corruptly’ is only used to cover indecision of purpose, 
and save the labour of forming and expressing any definite 
intention. 

“ Another section, of some Constitutional interest, is one 
added in the Lords, which provides that Parli t shall not 
for the future be determined by any demise of the crown. 
Lastly, another clause enacts, with d to a number of 
offices, the acceptance of which now vacates the seat of the 
acceptor, but does not disqualify him for re-election—that, for 
the future, the mere transfer of any person from one of these 
offices to another shall not vacate his seat.” 
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JOINT STOCK FRAUDS. 


Seldom, if ever, have the Law Lords pronounced a more im- 
portant decision than that involved in the judgments delivered 
on the 15th, “in the matter of Overend, Gurney, and Co. (Limit- 
ed).” It is hardly too much to say that one of the most essential 
attributes of the joint stock system was at stake in this unparal- 
leled contention. Mr. Mill, in that chapter of his “ Political 
Economy” which treats of the joint stock system, remarks on its 
peculiar appropriateness to the businesses of banking and insu- 
rance, in consequence of its affording to customers the “ material 
guarantee of a large subscribed cayital.” Had the contention of 
Messrs, Oakes and Peek proved successful, no one could ever 
have felt secare in trusting to the credit of a joint stock com- 
pay 5 every one must have considered, that however large 
might be the amount of capital subscribed, the security thereby 
afforded might at any moment be withdrawn on the discovery of 
& misstatement or material suppression in th pany’s prospec- 
tus, cutitling all the shareholders thereby deluded to repudiate 
their share contracts. The creditors would indeed stil have 
“the company” to come upon for the discharge of their claims; 





bat a company with the bulk of its shareholders withdrawn’ 


an important change, It took from the creditor this power of 
singling out his individual sharehold lai 

from him, but it gave him in exchange the power of winding-up 
the company and getting payment out of the corporate assets 
which were to be extracted from the various members by the 
“ official liquidator.” And their Lordships have decided that 
corporate misrepresentation is no better defence against the cre- 
ditor, represented by an official liquidat 
than it was under the old law against the creditor who had come 
out with his sci. fa. No one can deny that this decision is both 
sound and whojesome law. Lord Chelmsford, however, is dis 
posed to carry the principle farther, and, as against the share- 
holder, to hold that whenever his name is actually on the re- 
gister at the commencement of a winding-up, there it must re- 
main irrespective of the fact that he may already have filed his 
bill or taken other action for having it struck off. - * 





















































should have so swelled the heavy losses which joint stock immo- 
rality bas entailed on many hundreds of innocent persons ; but 
we are unable to blame the shareholders for the desperate tena- 
city with which they have fought on. 
ever, we caonot forbear marking with the strongest disapproba- 
tion the manner in which the Defence Association and its sup- 
Porters among the financial press have sought to magnify its 
chances of success in the eyes of those concerned. * * (Of 
course, the object was to induce non-subscribing shareholders to 
come forward with their contributions. Naturally enough, those 
who were keeping up)the fight needed to be supplied with the 
sinews of war—there is no fault in that ; but in common honesty 
those who applied to their fellow shareholders to strike in with 
them should have laid before them the whole truth, and should 
have added no jot or tittle to the legitimate chances of success. 


have been appropriate. 


has been often aeked, without receiving any practical elucidation. 
To what influences are we to attribute the present low standard of 
joint stock morality ’—and from what remedies can we hope for 
any amelioration? Pursuing the first branch of the interro- 
gatory, we may ask, How is it that there are so many men, 
not merely of respectability, but of position, who would not 
dream of stealing your spoons—to whom you might intrust the 
key of your cash-book or wine cellar with entire safety—men 
who would not play sharp at whist (to mention nothing worse] 
—men, in short, who would not even do you in the matter of a 
horse bargain or racing bet—who are not above joining in the 
promotion of companies which could never by any possibility be 
got to tloat—cooking accounts, issuing false reports, and pros- 


in the nostrils of men? We fear the solution lies in the conclu- 
sion—very uncomplimentary to human nature—that a large por- 
tion of mankind are only kept straight by constraint, or by its 
being made their direct and apparent interest to keep so. Car- 
ring the answer a little nearer a practical solution, we believe 


to auswer for. Irresponsibility proves fatal where more direct 
allurements would fail to have effect, The managers of joint 
stock schemes and concerns have the sole conductof large masses 
of intricate and uninviting business, subject only to such supervi- 
sion as can be effected through the narrow loop hole of a periodi- 
cal general meeting. If the business be so difficult or so unplea- 
sant that it gets practically left to one or two, or two or three of 
the ruling body, then—so much more chance for the devil. 
Added to all this, there is thrown into the scale the additional 
immunity arising from the supineness of shareholders, and the 
ji. and 41. 


P ion, to say nothing of the lay public, had much idea of u b 

iderations on which the result depended. For the benefit of| have always been exclusively derived from the President, have 
been made practically independent of their lawful superior. Mr. 
Johnson long hesitated, in the midst of contemptuous ridicule 
from his opponents, whether he should dismiss General Sheridan, 
for the grossest contumacy, from the military command of Louis- 
iana and Texas; and though he has at length taken that step, he 
has in vain called on Mr. Stanton, the Secretary for War, to re- 
sign his office. A Minister who is at the same time independent 
of the President, and not responsible to Congress, occupies a 
singular position ; but Americans at present regard with toler- 
ance all anomalies which remove impediments to the free aetion 
of the Northern majority. If the President were zealously Re- 
publican, and if Congress shrank from violating the Constitu- 
tion, it is highly probable that a personal dictatorship would have 
been substituted for arbitrary legislation. No other political 
community could equally well afford to disregard its own instita- 
tions for temporary purposes; but experience alone can show 
whether the Americaus will succeed in falsifying all the lessons 
of previous history. * 

The Reconstruction Acts have thus far effected the object of 
Congress by placing on the registers of nearly all the Southern 
States a majority of coloured voters ; and, by a monstrous in- 
version of natural order, four millions of negroes will, for the 
moment, control the destiny of eight millions of white Ameri- 
cans, The electors will of course be mere tools in the hands of 
political managers from the North; but the dullest negro can 
understand some of the most important measures which will be 
submitted to the approaching State Conventions, The projects 
of confiseation which have long been cherished by the leaders of 
the Republican party will be realized by the imposition of a 
ruinous tax on the excess of landed estates beyond a limit»d 
acreage. It will be easy to regulate the impost in such a mua- 
ner as to compel a sale, and the confiscated lands will be divided 
among the negroes and some of the poorer whites, under colour 
of purchase. The French Convention never attempted so violent 
a transfer of property ; but no French province was treated, 
like the Southern States, as a conquered country. The Russian 
volicy in Poland strongly resembles the schemes of the extreme 
Republicans for the government of the South, especially in the 
alliance of the alien conquerors with the indigenous peasantry ; 
but, although the Russians may be equally tyrannical with the 
Republicans, they are more likely to succeed. The lowest clars 
of Poles may probably be bribed by grants of confiscated lands, 
and the negroes of the Southern States will not be less eager to 
profit by the misfortunes of their neighbours ; but itis not in the 
nature of things that the Northern Americans should permanently 
maintain the supremacy of an inferior race. Two or three years of 
negro rule will produce feelings of indiguation which may too 
probably end in fearful acts of vengeance. The appearance of 
a dozen black Representatives and Senators at Washington will 
convince the Northern people of the errors of their present 
rulers more speedily than any verbal demonstration. There is at 
present no spot in the habitable world where men of English 
blood submit to foreign rule, and there is not the smallest reason 
to fear that negroes will exercise political power in the United 
States, even though they may be invested with political functions, 
—NSaturday Review, 






























































io. As regarded the 
bgen duped into becoming so, by the frau- 


The Companies Act of 1856 made 





ing payment 





under a winding-up, 


It is, of course, to be regretted that this unfortunate contention 


While saying this, how- 





Where suppressio veri was the defence, candour at least would 


We cannot help adverting, in conclusion, to a question which 





Kmpevial Parliament. 


THE QUEEN'S SPEECH. 


The following is the “ speech from the throne,” as read by 
the Lord Chancellor, on the prorogation of Parliament on the 
24th ultimo: 

My Lords and Gentlemen, 


I am happy to be enabled to release you from the labours of 
a long and more than usually eventful Session, and to offer you 
my acknowledgments for the successful diligence with which 
you have applied yourselves to your Parliamentary duties. 

: A relations with foreign countries continue on a friendly 
footing. 

At the commencement of the present year great fears were 
entertained that differences which had arisen between France 
and Prussia might have led to a war ot which it was impossi- 
ble to foresee the ultimate result. Happily the advice ten- 
dered by my Government, and by those of the other neutral 
States, aided by the moderation of the two Powers chiefl 
interested, sufficed to avert the threatened calamity; and 
trust that no gruund at present exists for apprehending any 
disturbance of the general peace. 

The communications which I have made to the reignicg 
Monarch of gAbyssinia, with a view to obtain the release of 
the British subjects whom he detains in his dominions, have, 


tuses, and generally operating actively in financial swindles? 
ow is it that the phrase “ financialjcompany”’ has come to stink 


é practical ir sibility of directors and pr 








has much 












articles of association, or make the vaguest inquiry before buying 
shares on the faith of a glowing prospectus. Whether wisdom 


of investors, Not one in twenty of 


the shareholders in limited companies ever reads through the I segest to any, thes fir proved incfisctual. I have, therefore, 


found it necessary to address to him a peremptory demand 
for their immediate liberation, and to take measures for sup- 
porting that demand, should it ultimately be found necessary 
to resort to force. 

The treasonable conspiracy in Ireland, to which I have be- 
fore called your attention, broke out in the early part of the 
present year in a futile attempt at insurrection. That it was 
suppressed almost without bloodshed is due not more to the 
disciplined valour of my troops, and to the admirable conduct 
of the police, than to the general loyalty of the population 
and the absence of any token of sympathy with the insurgents 
on the part of any considerable portion of my subjects. 1 re- 
_ that the supremacy of the law was vindicated without 
_—— on me the painful necessity of sacrificing a single 

le. 

The Bill for the abolition of certain Jocal exemptions from 
taxation enabled ‘me to avail myself of a liberal concession 
made, in anticipation, by the Emperor of the French, where- 
as comes taxes were removed which pressed heavily upon 

ipping. 

I have cluded a Postal Convention with the United 
States of :America, whereby the rate of postage between the 
two countries will be diminished by one-half, and further ar- 
rapgements are in progress for increasing the intercourse be- 
tween this country and the continent of North America. 

The Act for the union of the British North American Pro- 
vinces is the final accomplishment of a scheme long contem- 
plated, whereby those colonies, now combi in one 
dominion, may be expected not only to 
strength for the purposes of defence against external aggres- 
sion, but may be united among themselves by fresh ties of 
mutual interest, and attached to the mother country§by the 
only bonds which can bree Ae me! such important de- 

of loyalty to the Crown and attachment to 
on, : 


















will now be found remains to be seen.— London Review. 
—— -.> ——— 


AMERICAN POLITICS. 


To ordinary English readers American politics are more ~ 
zling than attractive, and yet they deserve attentive study. The 
experiment of governing a free country without a Constitution 
i ‘he direct legislation of Congress has 
superseded the elaborate checks and balances which had been 
contrived by the founders of the Republic, but Congress itself 
would perhaps become comparatively powerless if it ceased to 
act in concert with the public opinion of the dominant party. 
Notwithstanding political confusions, the laws are regularly ad- 
ministered, perfect tranquillity prevails to the North of the 
Border States, and the people regard voluntary emancipation 
from constitutional limitations with the same complacency which 
formerly attended a superstitious reverence for the Federal com- 

t. hen the Em Napoleon, two or three years ago, in- 
Semel the great bodies of the State that American and French 
institutions contained many points of resemblance, the apparent 
— was justified by some remarkable coincidences, the 

public, as in the Empire, the chief of the Government was 
i t of the Legislature, and exclusively responsible for 
his acts, The Ministers were mere clerks or agents, having no 
relations with the Legislative Body or with Congress, and hold- 
ing office only at the pleasure of the head of the Executive. It 
was felt, however, that the anomaly was merely formal ; and the 
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Gentlemen of the House of Cammons, 
I thank for the liberal supplies which you have voted 
for the service. 
My Lords and Gentlemen, 


I have had great satisfaction in giring my coon © a Bill 
tation of the in Parliament. 
for Amending the Represen' eople in —. 



















































































ton, with a view to a just and amicable settlement of all open 
accounts between the two nations. Neither will they be 
startled by the announcement that Mr. Seward has not con- 
descended to answer Lord Stanley’s letter dated May 24 on 
the subject of these long-standing accounts, in which Lord 
Stanley informs Mr. Seward, through Sir Frederick Bruce, 
that “England is willing to submit the claims of American 
citizens, for damages caused by the Alabama, and all other 
similar demands on the part of the United States, to a Com- 
mission of Arbitration, if the claims of British subjects against 
the United States for losses suffered during the late war are 
submitted to the decision of the same commission,” in ac- 
cordance with, what the American Secretary of State had pre- 
viously led the people here to believe was /is own proposition 
to the British Government. The correspondence now pub- 
lished by Lord Stanley will show the exact position of each 
government on this question, and, when in possession of the 
facts, both the British and American people can judge for 
themselves of the merits of the case, as it stands. The 
wonder, as we have before said, is, that there are so 
few embarrassing questions to settle, after so long 
@ war and so imperfect a blockade as that maintained 
along the Southern coast of America; and if Lord Stanley had 
statesmen, in place of politicianr, to deal£with, the solution of 
the pending questions would not be at all difficult. But un- 
tortunately everything here is done for political “ effect,” and 
not for the lasting stability of the nation. It was of no ac- 
count that France attempted the establishment of an Empire 
on their borders, with the view to the eventual absorption of 
their disaffected States; of no account that the Emperor Na- 
poleon repeatedly insisted upon England joining him in a re- 
cognition of the South, when such recognition would have 
been a fatal blow to the Republic ; of no that th 

“friendly power” invited England to assist in breaking the 
blockade and insisting upon free access to the insurgent ports ; 
we say all this counted as nothing, so long as American poli- 
ticians could not so easily arouse the vulgar masses, and the 
Hibernian haters of England, to acts of lawlessness against 
unoffending Provinces, which it is their fixed policy to annoy, 
if not annex. Hut, thanks to Lord Stanley’s “ Blue Book,” 
the thoughtful portion of the people of both countries will now 
be in possession of all the small quibbles of the attorney and 
politician, while they on the other hand may view, the broader 
arguments of thestatesman. Ina word, we heartily welcome 
the book, but reserve further comment until the correspond- 
ence is before us. ° 


The Canadian Elections, 

The first election under the new Constitution in the rising 
Dominion north of us, very naturally attracts a fair share of 
public attention. In fact, since Provincial Ministers were not 
wise enough to submit the question of Confederation, or no 
Confederation, union and strength, or isolation and weakness, 
fature nationality, or no nationality, directly to the peoplewhen 
first adopted by the Provincial Parliaments, the present elec- 
tion must be looked upon as either an endorsation, or actual 
rejection, or disapproval, of the Union scheme. Happily for 
the country, the Fenian-American raids and murders followed 
closelythe Confederation enactments,doing more for the Union 
cause throughout British America in a single day, than home 
electioneering woulc have accemplished in a year—although 
these piratical incursions were intended by their abettors to 
have exactly the opposite effect. And now that the meas- 
ure has been adopted, and almost unanimously endorsed by 
the Parent State, the only hope of these enemies of British 
American Union, lies in the opposition that can be raised, or 
agitation created, at the present elections, Thus it will be read- 
ily seen whence arises all the rejoicing here, over the exagge- 
rated “election riots,” said to have occurred this week at 
Montreal. However, since weare now informed that the 
elections have “ passed off quietly,” giving increased majori- 
ties to both the Union candidates, the rejoicings and prognosti- 
cations of our sympathetic cousins here, were as ill-timed as 
they were unkind. When it was once clearly proven that the 
Opposition candidate in West Montreal had actually been in 
correspondence With, and recefyed monies from, the Fenian- 
American outlaws, he no longer stood the ghost of a chance 
to receive the loyalvotes of that Hibernian stronghold, and Mr. 
M'‘Gee was triumphantly elected ; while, on the other hand, 
the only symptoms of a “riot” which were visible at all, on 
nomination day, in Montreal East, arose from the desire of 
the Loyal French Canadians to summarilly “lynch” the ad- 
venturer and annerationist who opposed Mr. Cartier, the pre- 
sent Minister of Militia. In fact, so far as heard from in the 
Province of Quebec, out of twenty odd members returned, but 
a solitary oppositionist is elected, and he had publicly, and 
very sensibly “ accepted Confederation.” 

Again, in the Province of Ontario, the great Opposition 
leader and agitator, George Brown, has been ignominiously 
defeated on deliberately chosen ground, (South Ontario), 
while his own city, (Toronto,) has returned four Union 
members, by handsome majorities, to the House of Commons. 

New Brunswick and Nova Scotia have still to be heard 
from, but the former promises almost, if not quite, as unani- 
mous a representation in favour of the “ New Nationality” to 
be, as is likely to be returned from the Province of Quebec. 
Mr. Howe, it is generally admitted, will succeed—but on side, 
or local, issues—in bringing what is termed “an opposition 
majority” from old Nova Scotia, and will, no doubt, from his 
undoubted ability and natural eloquence, quickly assume the 
leadership on the opposition side in the new House of 
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European News. 

The steamer Persia brings us the “ Speech from the 
Throne” on the prorogation of Parliament, which we give in 
large | full above. The short paragraph to the effect, that “ relations 
with foreign countries continue on a friendly footing” is wel- 
come and reassuring to every true Briton, wherever resident. 
And Her Majesty furthermore “ trust that no ground at pre- 
sent exists for apprehending any disturbance of the general 
peace,” and in so trusting, we sincerely hope, our kind-hearted 
Queen, as well as the Government inspiring this sentiment, 
will not be disappointed. The only warlike expression con- 
tained in the speech, pertains to His Dusky Majesty, Theodorus, 
who has so long defied the laws of civilized communities, and 
held captive the representative, and other innocent citizens, of 
a friendly government, without a shadow of cause. In refer- 
"4 ence to this conduct, Her Majesty has finally, “found it ne- 
iderati powelbe immediately | °°887Y to address to him a peremptory demand for their 
pot reves vebemes y immediate liberation, and to take measures for supporting 

I confidently antici from the operation of the | that demand, should it ultimately be found necessary to resort 
Acts the wen Een in the physical, social, ond waned to force.” The seasion has man been an important one 
condition cf the working classes which has been found to ac- ben ned d the vari dul ‘ 
company the application of the Acts to those trades to which | ** out, and the various enactments are duly al- 

have been hitherto confined. luded to, not forgetting the famous Reform Bill, of course. 
a a a. Aa, be apes on he a mee and 4 From France we hear nothing but a reiteration of “ my 
employers by e Unions and other associations appear t0 | policy is peace” by the Emperor, in various set speeches. 
; and the revelations derived from the 
panto Sy Anny H Commission, to which you gave your | He has addressed his subjects at Lille, and at Amiens, the ef- 
legislative sanction, have disclosed a state of things which will | fect of which speeches has been soothing to the financiers of 

The a wt tie ty of t ty i which ames | has a gy sey t— OSs & Se 

Bourse. The Marquis de Moustier has also addressed a cir- 

t th unity, and es on 

Fe moet og salves enustont rm hye have cular note to the diplomatic representatives of France at the 
readily assented to a Bill which, applied to the metropolis | various European Courts, in regard to the existing relations of 
alone, = tend —~ ——— ee —s < eons ~~!) - the government with the other Continental powers. Alluding 
prove the treatment 0 A to the conference held at Salzburg, he says, “this meeting of 
greatly benefited by your well-considered | the Emperors of France and Austria should be regarded as s 

pledge for the maintenance of peace in Europe.” All quite 
right. Europe will, no doubt, be very glad to be convinced 


egislation. 
The Bill for the regulation of the merchant shipping con- 
tains important provisions calculated to add to the health and 

of this fact—if fact it is, and doubtless more than one govern- 

ment will feel relieved by these reiterated assurances of the 


comfort of those engaged in the mercantile marine. 
French minister. 


These and other valuable amendments of the law have been 

the result of your labours during the present Session; and, in 

returning to your homes, you will carry with you the gratify- 

ing consciousaess that your time and pains have not been 

Sil Linon and analdly pou, unpesmiciete te ot ta pn” an cng, Tee Sp 

w . ‘. * 

Ere the sine, and coin al haper ny | ime Pele mit he amma wt mir 

_ been brought to a close, and that a general amnesty has been 
granted to the insurgents, and the same note promises that 
many reforms will be forthwith introduced in the laws and 
administration of the island. Accordingly, if this news really 
proves true, the suffering Cretans may look ‘forward to the 

early realization of the fruits of their prolonged struggle; and 

the world will again be called upon to rejoice in the final 

triumph of right, and the relaxation of the tyrant’s grasp. 

And in addition to the above pacific news, it is now announced 

that a congress of the leading democrats of Europe is to 

meet in Geneva on the 9th instant, and it is said that Victor 

Hugo, Louis Blanc, Jules Favre and Garibaldi have signified 

their intention of being present on the occasion. 

Spain would appear to be the only nation of Europe now in 
a state of revolution, and “ the last of the Bourbons,” instead 
of being a speculation of the future, is likely, at no very dis- 
tant day, to become a recorded historical fact. The govern- 
ment, in this dilemma, have ordered the return of its fleet 
from the Pacific, and accordingly some of the South Ameri- 
can States will, no doubt, rejoice at the rebellion in Spain, 
which has rendered this step necessary. 

The report which reached New York, via Vienna, during 
the past week, to the effect that the United States new Real 
Estate Bureau at Washington had concluded a purchase of 
the Danish West In‘lian possession;, for the sum of eight 
millions in gold, is officially denied at Copenhagen. Nothing 
daunted, however, by this, no doubt the active speculator in 








































































to 
of the duties thereby devolved upon them, prove themselves 
worthy of the confidence which Parliament has reposed in 


It is gratifying to me to find that the lengthened considera- 
tion which you have necessarily given to this important ques- 
tion has not prevented your entering on many subjects to 
which your attention was directed at the commencement of 
the and ularly to such as have immediate refe- 
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LENGTH OF THE SESSION. 

The Session of Parliament just prorogued was opened in 
the presence of the Queen on Tuesday, 5, and 
therefore has lasted six months and sixteen days—about a 


20 
ships divided 35 times. The Commons sat 127 days, or for 
928 hours, being on an average upwards of 7 hours and 20 
minutes at each sitting. There were 154 divisions in the 
Commons during the Besaio . The “ counts-out” were but 


seven. 
—_— > 
Foreign BonpHOoLpDERS BEWARE !—The Boston Advertiser 
thus gives the views of the technical lawyer of the Republican 
party, in reference to the United States obligations abroad : 
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hold of St. Domingo, or some other adjacent islands. In fact, 
by boldly coming forward, at this critical moment, and sus- 
taining the unfortunate Queen Isabella, it is hard to say what 


suggestion of an idea to the astute Real Estate 
operator at Washington, but it is difficult to say what a 
few millions—or hundred millions—in gold, might not ac- 
complish, if promptly applied in supporting the tottering 
throne of Her Catholic Majesty. We can vouch for there be- 
ing no more . promising speculations at the North, 
but Mr. Seward may possibly turn a penny to advantage at 
the South yet; and, of course, gold is not wanting 
at Washington so long as “greenbacks” go off freely, 
whether regularly numbered and registered or not. And 
this, by the way, suggests the thought, that our British 
friends across the water may as well be converting their 5-20's 
into gold, without, unnecessary delay, since the leading mem- 
bers of the dominant party here actually begin to openly ad- 
vocate the payment of gold-bearing bonds in “ greenbacks,” as 
will be seen from an item copied above. This is but the be- 


Ciamine THE “Bivur.”—The New York Alion says “ it 
of Canada re- 


changed—but rather on the ground of the Nova 
Ha, Ab. 





Lord Stanley’s “‘ Blue Book.” 
‘The habitual reader of the Alcon will not be surprised to 
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Address, « Albion Montreal learn that the British Government has, from the first, been desi- | Commons; but that such position will be used to overthrow 
Canada, es saa cmaaslit sie: rous of comparing notes with the Government at Washing-' British American power and influence in thia Western 
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Hemisphere, we do not yet fully credit—and neither do the 
people of Canada generally believe such to be Mr. Howe's 
views. Should, however, his “opposition” be directed to 
this end, he will be as quickly and emphatically decapitated 
as any of his less prominent predecessors. This he must 
most distinétly understand in advance, and we believe he is 
too old « Briton not to be aware of the fact. A oneness 
of purpose, and that mutual sympathy which inspires man- 
kind with a collective and national patriotism, is rapidlytaking 
root throughout British North America, and it is in these 
deep-rooted, but slow-growing sentiments, that we implicitly 
place our trust forthe future. When the Canadian is ani- 
mated by the same feeling which wrought the “seven days 
wonder” last year, in Central Europe, and which still adheres 
to “German Unity” as its watchword ; or is inspired with the 
enthusiasm that recently made Italy one “from the Alps to 
the Appenines ;” or with the national pride of even the French- 
man or Russian; there will be no fear of her policy being 
fixed, or her destinies materially influenced, by the outer 
world, no matter how boisterous the demonstrations, or un- 
principled the purposes, of her assailants. - 

If our solicitous (!) American cousins would really influence 
the elections now going forward in the Provinces, let them 
again direct their Fenian pickets to the front, for another 
political manceuvre, and even Nova Scotia will throw over- 
board her local differences, and return as unanimous a Union 
representation to the Confederate House of Commons as the 
other three Provinces are already doing. What say the 
Brotherhood now in Council at Cleveland? Can they not re- 
solve to aasist the present Canadian ministry, and make their 
majority still larger in the Confederate House of Commons ? 
They ought, at once, to ask instructions“ by telegraph” from 
the well-known (and indispensable) real-estate speculator at 
Washington, as they have been known to do on former 
occasions. 





The Income Tax of Great Britain. 

A Paper laid before Parliament just before the close of the 
session, gives the annual statistics of the Income Tax of the 
United Kingdom for the twelvemonth ending on the 5th of 
April, 1866. These figures are not only interesting in them- 
selves as giving an approximate estimate of the wealth of 
Great Britain, but as forming a basis of comparison with the 
similar tax now annually levied in this country. The total 
amount raised by the property and income tax in England 
and Scotland during the period named, was, £5,386,983. Of 
this Schedules A and C, comprising landed and funded pro- 
perty, furnished considerably more than half. Schedule A, 
or the property tax, strictly so called, was the most productive 
of all, supplying £2,337,158. Schedule C gave rather more 
than half a million, and Schedule B, or the tax on the occupa- 
tion of land, a quarter of a million. It appears that the total 
amount of income charged with tax in the year ending with 
April, 1866, was nearly £115,000,000. Of this sum nearly ® 
quarter, or more than £27,000,000, was furnished by incomes of 
less than £300 a year. Moreover, since all returns below 
£200 a year are subject to an abatement of £60 in arsessment, 
the real amount of such modest incomes is considera- 
bly larger than these figures would indicate. Look- 
ing at the other end of the social scale, we 
find a total sum of thirty-two millions furnished by 
incomes above £10,000 a year. The largest sum total, or 
eighteen millions, is returned by persons who enjoy incomes 
of between £10,000 and £50,000 a year. But they are closely 
pressed by the incomes under £200, which amount to seven- 
teen millions. The amount next in magnitude is contributed 
by the fortunate possessors of more than £50,000a year. They 
furnish thirteen millions of income for taxation, and it may 
be noted that since they are just 133 in number, they seem to 
enjoy an average income of £100,000 a yeareach. Advancing 
from £200 to £5,000 a year, we notice that'the great resources 
of the Income Tax lie in the small incomes under £500 a 
year, and in the large incomes above £5,000. If we look only 
to the number of persons who pay the tax, the smaller class 
are, of course, vastly the more important. Out of 347,110 
tax-payers no less than 233,786 are taxed on incomes of less 
than £200 a year ; 318,180 on incomes of less than £500, while 
the incomes below £1,000 include 332,477. Schedule E, which 
includes incomes received from public offices, furnishes a 
taxable amount of twenty millions, and includes 115,000 
persons. : 

Comparing the figures of the Return before us with those 
of that for the twelve months ending with April, 1855, we find 
the rate of tax in the year ending in 1866 leas, having been 
reduced from 6d. to 4d., but the net amount received under 
Schedule D was only reduced one-fourth. The amount of 
income charged with tax increased by more than nine mil- 
lions, and the number of persons who made returns by 15,000. 
The remainder of the Return relates to Ireland, and the 
figures can hardly be considered satisfactory. The whole 
amount of income charged with tax was just five millions and 
& quarter against one hundred and fourteen millions across 
the channel. The increase, however, between 1865 and 1866 
was very rapid, amounting to nearly twelve per cent. The 
condition of the country is strikingly indicated by the propor- 
tion contributed from the different schedules. Trades and 
professions, instead of contributing nearly a half, supply less 
than a third of the sum total, while Schedule A, or that which 

landed property, supplies £231,000 out of £376,000. 
This is the more instructive when contrasted with the case of 
Scotland, also a country of great landed proprietors, in which, 
wt Schedules D and E only supply £260,000 out of 
£475; 


















































































be observed that, although it has always been a remarkable 
feature of this tax that it becomes more productive in propor- 
tion to the diminution of its rate, still the increase in the re- 
turn represents a corresponding increase in the general well- 
being of the community. In the year under review there was 
both a diminution of the tax and an increase in the amount of 
income charged with tax, and ia the number of tax payers. 
These results speak well for the financial management of the 
Mother Country. In spite of the vast burden of the national 
debt, taxes are diminished while the wealth of the State stead- 
ily increases. Were our cis-Atlantic friends not so confident 
in their own schemes for financial salvation they might take a 
wholesome lesson from the government under which these 
results are achieved. 





The Cholera in Italy. 

The cholera has this year been making sad ravages in Italy 
while the rest of continental Kurope has been comparatively 
free from its visitations. According to recently published re- 
ports there were in Italy, from January to July, no less than 
63,376 cases, of which 32,074—or nearly one-half—proved 
fatal. While Northern Italy has escaped with but slight 
loss, the epidemic has been unusually severe in the 
Papal, Neapolitan, and Sicilian provinces. At Bari,on the 
mainland, the cases were 11,116, the deaths 6,412. At Gir- 
genti and Caltanisetta, in Sicily, the cases were respectively 
16,114 and 7,191, and the deaths 7,310 and 4,110. 

In the middle and latter part of May, symptoms of cholera 
showed themselves in Rome and the country adjacent, but 
the existence of any epidemic in the Eternal City was scouted 
as an impossibility, and the very mention of cholera was de- 
novnced asa “ wicked calumny” of the Liberals. Scouted 
and tabooed as it had been during the Centenary, the cholera 
continued to lurk about the Papal city until after the depar- 
ture of the priestly visitors, when the government, left alone 
with its subjects, ventured ona guarded acknowledgment of 
the existence—not of the Asiatic plague, but of a morbo oc- 
culto—a mysterious disease—which bore some resemblance to 
cholera, but still “was not cholera.” Without waiting to 
ascertain the real nature of the unknown visitor, the better 
classes fled from Rome to their usual summer resorts—the 
Alban and Tusculan hills. During the first Sunday and Mon- 
day of August the little town of Albano presented a lively 
aspect, crowded as it was, with the élite of the Roman nobility, 
The family of the ex-King of Naples, with their aristocratic 
adherents, gave zest to social entertainments, and, to crown 
all, the Sovereign Pontiff himself was daily expected to arrive 
at his summer residence at Castle Gandolfo. On the two 
above-mentioned days there had been festivities at Ariccia 
and Marino, and the residents of these towns and of Albano, 
swarmed on the high roads and spent the night in feasting. 
On the morning of the 6th, however, they awoke to a terrible 
reality. The cholera had reached Albano, and no attempt 
was now made to call it by any other name. From 150 to 
200 cases out of a population of 4000 had broken out during 
the night, two thirds of which proved fatal. The Dowager 
Queen of Naples, Maria Theresa; Baron Werther, the Bava- 
rian Minister; the Princess Colonna and the Marchese Ser- 
lupi—who only two months before had in London expressed 
his belief that “the cholera was only a wicked invention of 
the enemies of the Holy See.”—were among the earliest vic- 
tims. On the first alarm there was a general rash from the 
town. Frantic with terror, violent hands were laid on such 
conveyances as the place afforded ; others trudged after on 
foot and the roads leading to Ariccia and Genzano were soon 
blocked by panic-stricken crows. News of the epidemic had 
preceded, them, however, and they found the peasantry of 
those villages in arms ready to drive them back at the point 
of their pitchforks. Forced to return to Albano, the 
harrassed fugitives turned their faces towards Rome, 
whither the confused mass travelled, closely pressed 
by the Angel of Death, who struck some in the retreat, and 
overtook others immediately upon their arrival. At this 
juncture a crowd of priests and civil functionaries from Al- 
bano beset the palace of their Bishop, Cardinal Altieri, but he 
met the fugitives with scorn and rebuke, recalled them to a 
sense of their duty, led them back to the plague-stricken lo- 
cality, and set about the energetic performance of his own 
duties, only, alas, to fall, in turn, a victim to the fell destroyer. 

Such are the facts concerning the latest inroad of cholera 
jnto the Papal dominions. The wonder is not, however, that 
it should break out with deadly virulence in such places a® 
Albano, Frascati, Tivoli, Subiaco, Palestrina, etc., in the in- 
tense heat of summer; but that this and all other earthly 
plagues should not feel at home amid so much filth at every 
season of the year. Cholera is always a terrible and mysteri- 
ous visitant, but thorough drainage, a good water supply and 
personal cleanliness are the best prophylacties, and unhappily 
in all Central and Southern Italy these are wanting. Until 
they are supplied, however, and the people enlightened as to 
some of the most essential laws of health, Southern Italy will 
be a favourite resort for cholera and kindred diseases. 





Brama. 


As announced, “ Caste’ has been given at the Brooklyn Aca- 
demy of Music this week by the Wallack and Florence com- 
panies, Of the representation by the latter, we have already 
spoken at length, it therefore only remains to notice the produc- 
tion of the “ authorized version.” The parts were distributed as 
follows: George d’Alroy, Mr, J. B. Polk; Capt, Hawtree, Mr. 


Ringgold; Sam, Gerridge, Mr. Hale; Eccles, Mr, Stoddart; Polly | exist, 


Eccles, Miss Gannon; Esther Eccles, Mra. Jennings ; Marquise de 


of graceful presence, and with a correct enunciation, He was 

evidently suffering from mauvaise honte on Monday evening, but 

gave notwithstanding a very refined and gentlemar-like, if not a 

very truthful, personation of the hero of the play. Mr. Pike 

is too decidedly a petit maitre—we use the word in no objectionable 

sense—to either look, or act, properly the heavy British dragoon 

who lisps; but what was in his power, Mr. Pike did, and did 
well, The character of d’ Alroy is the weakest and least interest- 

ing of the comedy; suffering as it does from contrast with the 

sharply drawn delineations of Eccles, Polly and the Marquise, Mr. 

Ringgold gave a fair representation of the difficult character of 
Capt, Hawtree—difficult because of the necessity of drawing a 
line between the insipid foppishness of the class and 
the exceptional nobility and right-feeling of the indivi- 
dual. In the first act Hawtree appears ae the defender 
of “ Caste,” and langhs at the pretense that “ hearts” are supe- 
rior to “ coronets,” and “ simple faith’’ to “* Norman blood.” In 
the last act we find him generously watching over the interests 
of his friend's (supposed) widow, and so far forgetting the tradi- 
tions of his early education as to take a mechanic heartily by the 
hand, when he finds in him a rival in the same acts of thoughtful 
kindness. If Mr. Ringgold erred, it was in giving undue promi- 
nence to the Lord Dundreary side of the character, and in failing 
to give sufficient emphasis to the amende honourable of act third. 
Mrs. Jennings gave a very pleasing version of the character of the 
loving, suffering wife, but failed to give quite as pathetic a tone 
to the early scenes of the last act as the author evidently designed 
should pervade them. The character is a strong contrast to that of 
Polly Eccles, which was played with all her usual chsrming nonchal- 
ance by that popular favourite, Mies Mary Gannon—the part, in 
this instance, being filled in every sense of the word. Mrs. Ver- 
non, as the Marquise, was, as ever, good, but we imagine that she 
has not bestowed her usual care in the preparation of the part, 
The scenes in act second are capable of the most careful elabora- 
tion, and indeed, withont it, the part is but a slight one 
—the effect consisting more in the pantomime than in spoken 

words. Mrs. Vernon plays the character in an off-hand man- 
ner, that is lacking in finish, and ones overlooks several 
of the most telling points. These sv usually conscientious an 

artiste will not find it difficult to “‘ make”’ in future personations. 

As Eccles Mr. Stoddart came up to the expectations of his many 
friends, giving an irresistibly apeed pay = men of the drunken 
father who steals his grandson’s coral in defence of the rights of 
the workingman! His make up was excellent, and when he has 
toned down a few extravagances, the part will be perfectly played. 
We know of nothing better in this line of ** business” than his 
exit after the theft above mentioned, and kindly forgiving his 
daughter—the misquotation from King Lear coming in as the 
“last straw” that causes the explosion of our already highly- 
excited risibles, As the gas-fitter, Sam, Mr. Hale was truthful 
and consistent througnout, correctly portraying the average 
British mechanic, and at times rising to unctuous humour. 
Caste’? has been mounted with the usual Wallackian caretul- 
ness, and recklessness of expense—the first set being exeeedingly 
appropriate and the second lavishly luxurious. As to the merits 
of this version, we note but few departures from it in that acted 
by Mr. Florence. The business in both seems to be the same, 
and the a nearly identical. We ‘noticed but one 
* length,” in the last act, which was not given at the Broadway. 

Leaving out of view the rights of the author, concerning which 
we have no* sufficient information to speak intelligently, we can- 
not regret that ‘‘ Caste” has been thus presented to the Ameri- 
can public. At atime when sensational melodramas on the one 
hand, and ballet spectacles on the other, crowd the legitimate 
drama to the wali, we greet with pleasure any combination of 
circumstances which places upon the stage so good a comedy as 
“Caste,” excellently acted as it is by both companies. The 
contentions of the “‘ two houses” having especially drawn public 
attention to the piece, it has been wi d by hundreds to 
whose notice it would not otherwise have been brought, In 
dismissing the subject we would allude to a courteous note 
which the critic of this paper has received from Mr. and Mrs. 
Florence, acknowledging their indebtedness to the press for a 
measure of the signal success which has crowned their engage- 
ment just closed at the Broadway theatre. 

Mr. Forrest has appeared at this latter establishment during 
the week as Virginius, Richelieu, and Othello, supported by Miss 
Lillie, Barton Hill, and the regular company.$He will not appear 
again until Monday. a e “Marble Heart’ will be given 
at a matinee, and this evening Mrs. Chanfrau will take a benefit 
preparatory to leaving for Boston, where she will occupy the 
position of leading — Mr. Selwyn’s new theatre. The 01 m- 
pic will be opened on Monday under the new management, when 
Mr. Joseph Jefferson will again give his admirable personation 
of Rip Van Winkle, The new company here wil include Mmes. 
Betty Foote (from London); A. Hind, Bella Wallace and Alice 
Harrison, and Messrs. W. Davidge, Owen Marlow, T. Hind, Geo. 
L. Fox, Harry Walland J. J. Wallace. At Wailack’s, the sum- 
mer season draws re to a close, and those who desire to see 
the most touching of all Dickens’s creations placed on the stage 
ina manner that leaves but little to be desired, should not fail to 
witness the performance of “ Little Nell.” At the Fifth Avenue 
opera house the new company have been giving “ Cinderella’ 
and *“*Too Much for Good Nature,” with Mrs. ley Brown and 
Messrs. Leflingwell and Sol. Smith in the leading parts. The rest 
of the company are only tolerable, and more care should be taken 
in mounting the pieces presented, ‘his is the era of scenic dis- 

lay, and to come short in the usual stage decorations is to 

opelessly lose public attention. Mr. Leflingwell was, as usual, 
inimitable as Clorinda and Jaffer Jenkins. We were in error last 
week in announcing the new spectacle at Banvard’s as the 
“ Devil’s Mirror ;” it should have read, “‘The Devil’s Auction.” 
It will be illustrated, we are assured, by a perfect galaxy of 
terpsichorean talent. 
At the New York Theatre, crowds are nightly turned from the 
doors for want of accommodation Within this pleasant but petite 
establishment. Of course, ‘“‘ Under the Gaslight’ will not be 
withdrawn so long as the management are favoured with so agree- 
able a dispensation. Mrs. Lander may be seen a short time 
longer as Elizabeth at the French Theatre. It is of course unne- 
cessary to insist upon the necessity of taking advantage of these 
last representations—the less so aa it is altogether uncertain 
when we shall again see this effective tragedy in its English 


dress, 
Facts aud Fancies. 


The Rev. Dr. Lundy, late Rector of Grimsby, Canada, has ac- 
cepted a call to St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, Newburgh, N. Y.— 
—“ Lays of Love and Friendship ;” “‘ Tales for the Instruction 
and Amusement of the Young, on Oriental and other Sub- 
jects ;” and “A Child of Sorrow, a Romance in two Volumes” 
—all from the pen of James Pech, Mus. Doc., of New College, 
Oxford, will shortly appear—-+—wWe have received the 
first number of the American Ladies Gazette, a Saturday Re- 
view of Fashion, Literature, Society and Art, to be published 
weekly, at Philadelphi bbits have i d in 
= numbers Pate that —— are now formed in 
ious parts of the country, where good s is obtained. 
The sandy soil is particularly favourable wae, and they 
are rapidly increasing. English hares are also begi 
show themselves in places where they were not 


— Mr. Richard Morris is reported to have 














the existence of a fresh step in the transition period 
In the way of practical deduction from these figures, it may | St. Maw, Mra, Vernon, Mr, Pike is an actor new to these boards, lish inflections, the 


evidence of which was recently la 
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the Philobiblion Society. It will soon be given 

tojthe public in detail in the preface to his “Old English 
Homilies,” which is about to be published by the Early Eng- 
lish-Text Society.—-——-Mr. Andrew Boyd, of New York, 
making a collection of “ Lincolniana.” This collection now 
contains two hundred books, about one hundred and twenty- 
five portraits, and fifty medals, besides badges, mourning 
cards, autographs, and manuscripts.——~Putnam’s Monthly 
is to reappear in this city under the auspices of its old — 
lisher’s new firm, with the slightly changed name of “ Put- 
nam’s Magazine.” ———Tbe total exports of petroleum were 
in 1862 upwards of 10,000,000 gallons; in 1863 more than 
28,000,000 ; in 1864 in excess of 31,000,000; in 1865, 42,000,- 
000; in 1866, 1,700,000,000 bbls————The Chicago Repubili- 
can asserts that the yield of cereals this year will prove the 
most prolific, taken in the aggregate, that has been produced 
in this country for many years. ‘The New Orleans Re- 
publican learns that Governor Flanders has applied to the 
Secretary of the Interior for the return to that State of Hiram 
Powers’s statue of Washington, which was taken from Baton 
Rouge by General Butler in 1862, and sent North. The 
Journal de Charleroi says that “toward the 20th August the 
last Prussian soldier will have left Luxemburg. The trans- 

rt of material continues with the greatest activity.” 

e Carlisle Journal, announcing Lord Brougham’s arrival 
at Brougham Hall, says: “slis lordship appeared to be in a 
very feeble condition, more so than on his visit last year.” 
Lord Broughsm will attain his ninetieth year on the 19th inst. 

‘The King of Denmark has given Iceland a constitu- 
tion, which is about to be submitted to the representative 
body of that island for its approval. —The last session 
of Parliament lasted, including Sundays and Easter and Whit- 
suntide holidays, exactly six months and sixteen days—a 

riod somewhat about a week longer than the sessions of 
ate years have extended.—-——The banks of the Lake of 
Constance are at the present moment covered with vast num- 
bers of dead fish, the result of a malady prevailing among 
them. A similar epidemic recently prevailed in the waters 
of the Lake of Geneva. Some statistics have been pub- 
lished of bushranging in New South Wales during the last 
few Since June, 1864, eleven members of the police 
have been shot by bushrangers, and sixteen wounded by fire 
arms in attempts to capture them. Fifteen other persons 
have also been shot at and wounded by bushrangers in the 
last four yeare————-It is reported that the Russians are 
forming important fortifications at Kertch. The earthworks 
are to cost about £70,000. A gentleman was bathing 
at the seaside and swimming right gallantly, when a New- 
foundland dog sprang into the water and ins sted upon saving 
him. The gentleman declined but was eventually obliged to 
give way for fear of being drowned, and was quietly pulled 
on shore by the hair of his head. ——A letter of three 
pages, from Jonathan Swift to Sir William Temple, petition- 
ing for testimonials to evable him to enter into holy orders, 
was lately sold in London for $55. —About 300 dead 
bodies are annually deposited in the Paris Morgue. - 
Needles were first made in London by a negro from Spain, in 
the reign of Queen Mary. He died without imparting the 
secret of bis art. The art was recovered in 1565. Elias 
Growse first taught the English to make needles, but the art 
was again lost for nearly a century, when it was again recov- 
ered ristopher Greening. who settled at Long Crendon, 
jn Buckinghamshire. The persecution of the Jews in 
‘Wallachia continues unabated, and every day brings the news 
of some fresh act of violence committed by the authorities. 
Dr. Scoutetten, at the last meeting of the Paris Aca- 
demy ot Medicine, exhibited lithographic plates of various 
sorts of probangs and speculums found ia the ruins of Hercu- 
laneum and Pompeii, and a photograph of a mural painting 
from Pompeii, representing a surgical operation performed on 
neas during the siege of Troy. . James Hution has 
edited, and will at once publish, the last two volumes of a 
translation of M. Louis Blanc’s “ Letters on England.” 
It is eaid that in April next, 300,000 Chassepots and 1,100,000 
pairs of boots will be ready for service for the French Army. 
— ——One night last week, says a Cambridge paper, a rat 
made its appearance in an aviary of Mr. Thomas Phillips, of 
March, in which were kept about 30 five canaries, and before 
its appetite was satisfied it had killed (and partly eaten) about 
24. The thief was captured on the following day.— 
The Patrie says the Empress Charlotte of Mexico is now 
aware that her unfortunate husband no longer exists, but she 
is said to be still ignorant of the manner in which he met his 






































death. The su widow, who at first received the fatal in- 
telligence in ce, afterwards burst into tears and was 
greatly agitated. —— In spite of the threatened disfran- 


chisement of Great Yarmouth (which cannot under any cir- 
cumstances take effect until the anticipated dissolution of 


Parliament in 1869), the local authorities have issued the re- Reg 


ter of electors for 1867-8, comprising 1700 names. 
fhe late Duke de Morny’s estates at ville are about to 
be sold. He erected this beautiful watering place under im- 
perial patronage, but it has not attracted visitors, and property 
there is very much depreciated. The accounts from 
the watering places of France this year are pretty nearly uni- 
form in declaring that there are fewer visitors then usual. 


Di Boulogne, Trouville, Biarritz, Havre, all complain. 
The Parisians have got to like Homburg, Baden Baden, Wies- 
baden, and Monaco more than the seasid It is pro- 


posed to establish another club in London to be k by the 
to estal another club in London nown 

name of “The Professional Club” to be confined to members 
of the learned professions. ——A meeting of garcons de 
café was held in Paris recently to discuss the great pourboire 
questicn, 1t was addressed by a waiter with a soul above his 
busi who thought the acceptance of pourboires “ ——. 
tory to the dignity of the profession ;” but a majority decided 
on continuing to pocket the affront———The International, 
report says, has been purchased by the Duke d’Aumale. 
Mr. Mitchell, editor and proprietor of the Shipping Gazette, (a 
London daily paper limited chiefly to ship news), has been 
knighted by Queen Victoria. ‘The inspector of nuisances 
to the Holborn District Board of Works, London, has given 
formal notice in his district to those having flower-pots in 
their windows to remove them immediately, otherwise pro- 
ceedings will be to compel their removal 

The French A has ded the prize of pony to 
Grenier. The subject of the poem is “ The Death of Abraham 
Lincoln.”———-——The Imperial Commission of the Univer- 
sal Exhibition has issued a notice that the date of the 31st 
October, fixed for the one. will be punctually observed. 
—————The resident population of Gibraltar, according to 
to 15,462, exclusive of the military, 
the convicts and aliens on tempora A re- 
cent return of the indigent class in 40,056 
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‘aris gives, in 1863, 
consisting of 101,570 individuals; in 1866 num- 
ber was increnged and the return was 40,644 families) com pris- 
ing 105,119 indiyiduals—an increase of 588 families and 3,549 
individuals, In the population of Paris one person out of 
1,712 is a registered and relieved pauper—————The Ry 


de} shortly to be tried at 


Regatta, which followed that of Cowes, went off with the | system of the needle-gun, and sends the missiles to a great dis- 


greatest éclat, the of the 
Club carrying off the 
the Aline ——_——The France Musicale announces that M. 


Offenbach has promised a new setting of a former burlesque 
4 him, “ Genévidve de Brabant,” to the Théatre de Menus 
laisirs, at Paris. 


————_>—__— 


CHANGES IN THE PEERAGE.—Since August 15, 1865, thirty- 
five peers have died, namely: The Marquises ‘Camden, 67; 
Exeter, 71; Lansdowne, 50; Waterford, 52. Earls Bathurst, 
76; Beauchamp, 37; Brownlow, 24; Camperdown, 54; Ches- 
terfield, 61; Craven, 57; Donoughmore, 43; Gainsborough, 
84; Harrington, 21; Kingston, 69; Kinnoul, 81; Lanesbor- 
ough, 71; Limerick, 53; Mayo, 70; Pomfret, 42; Rosslyn, 64 
Viscounts Clifden, 41 ; Gort, 75. The Bishop of Rochester, 69. 
Barons Bayning, 69; Clinton, 74; Vesa, 69; Gray of 
Gray, 68; Glenelg, 83: Lianover, 64; Monteagle, 76; North. 
brook, 70; Plunket (Bishop of Tuam), 73; Ponsonby, 59; 
Rivers, 56; Vernon, 62. Five peerages have become extinct, 
namely, the earldom of Pomfret and the baronies of Bayning, 
Glenelg, Llanover, and Ponsonby. The successors to the titles 
ot Donoughmore, Clifden, and Monteagle are as yet minors, 
while, on the other hand, the Duke of Hamilton, the Marquis 
of Ormonde, and the Ear! of Eldon have attained their major- 
ity since the Parliament was called. The representative 
Peers, who have been elected to fill the vacancies caused by 
death, are Viscount Powerscourt avd Viscount Templetown, 
in the Peerage of Ireland, and the Earl of Lauderdale in the 
Peerage of Scotland. The successor to the late Earl of Mayo 
has not yet been chosen. The see of Rochester has been filled 
by the appointment of Dr. Claughton, Nine new Peerages 
have been created. Sir Obarles Wood has become Viscount 
Halifax ; Sir E. B. Lytton, Lord Lytton ; Sir Francis Baring, 
Lord Northbrook; Sir W. Jolliffe, Lord Hylton; Colonel 
Douglas-Pennant, Lord Penrhyn; Sir Hugh Cairns, Lord 
Cairns; Lord President M’Neill, Lord Colonsay; Sir John 
Romilly, Lord Romilly; Sir Hugh Rose, Lord Strathnairn. 
Six Irish peers have been granted Peerages of the United 
Kingdom; Lord Athlumney has become Lord Meredyth; 


Yacht | tance and with extraordin: 


rry effect. Its indirect fire against fixed 


t prize with his clipping schooner, | covered targets is affirmed to produce most surprising results, 


The grenade, when filled and ready for use, is perfectly eafe in 
the pocket, and so delicate in its construction that, once it leaves 
the muzzle of the rifle, it will burst in passing through even a 
sheet of paper. On auntie, the fragments produce most 
disastrous effects, scattering over a space of five feet by three. 
The rifle is light and easily handled. A story is told from 
the Cape of Good Hope which illustrates the necessity for the 
utmost caution being taken to keep rifles in a clean and perfect 
condition. The 86th foot, under orders for the fever-stricken 
Mauritius, was landed and sent into camp near Port Elizabeth, 
there to remain until the sugar colony should have a clean bill 
of health. When the new comers had been ashore long enough 
to get themselves and their camp in order, down came the gene- 
ral to hold an inspection. In order to test the condition of their 
arms, one round of blank cartridge per man was served out ; but 
when, in due course, the command came to fire a volley, no 
fewer than 451 rifles missed fire. The explanation furnished is 
that the rifles had been well greased within and without for the 
long sea voyage ; that the grease had been duly removed from 
the barrels by the aid of water—a dry rag would have been 
more effective ; but that the interior of the nipples had not been 
properly cleansed. The steamship Onega sailed from Wool- 
wich Arsenal on the 10th ult. for Malta, after shipping from the 
T pier 188 tons wrought iron plates, bolts, &c. The plates are 
54 and 5 inches thick, and weigh from 4 tons to 5} tons each. 
They are intended for the construction of shields to protect the 
guns and gunners, as ordered to be adopted in the new casemated 
works now in course of erection at Malta, Gibraltar, and Ber- 
muda. One of the shields has been erected in the Royal Arsenal 
marsh, and isan object of considerable interest. The shield 
consists of a couple of 5} inch plates laid on horizontally, and 
backed by the same number of 5-inch plates vertically. ‘They 
are secured by heavy conical headed bolts and an inner skin of 
1j-inch, having an embrasure in the centre, and supported by 
struts on the system of Lieut.-Col. Inglis, Royal Engineers, It 
is calculated that as at present constructed they will afford ample 
resisting power to any battering now known to our artillerixts, 











Viscount Boyne, Lord Brancepath ; the Earl of D ss 
Lord Kenry; Lord Henniker, Lord Hartesmere; Viscount 
Monck, Lord Monck ; while Lord Clermont retains the same 
title. The Earl of Caithness is now a Lord of Parliament as 
Baron Barrogill,and thus one of the Peerages of Scotland has 
been merged into that of Great Britain. Two Barons have 
recei doms—Lord Dartrey is now the Earl of Dartrey, 
and Lord Wodehouse is Earl of Kimberley. Of the eighteen 
new titles which have been added to the roll of their Lord- 
ships’ House, ten are due to Earl Russell—viz , the Earldoms 
of Dartrey and Kimberley, the Viscounty of Halifax, and the 
Baronies of Barrogill, Claremont, Kenry, Meredyth, Monck, 
Northbrook, and Romilly. Eight stand to the account of 
the Ear! of Derby—namely, Lords Brancepath, Cairns, Colon- 
say, Hartismere, Hylton, Lytton, Penrhyn, and Strathnairn. 
In the six years of Lord Palmerston’s rule during the last 
Parli t, ten Peerages were created, as agaiust eighteen in 


the two years’ existence of the present. 








O@bituary. 


VeELrEAv.—A cable despatch announces the death of Alfred 
Armand Louis Marie Velpeau, the distinguished French Syrgeon. 
He was born at Breche, department of Indre-et-Loire, May 18, 
1795, and was brought up to assist his father, who was a farrier, 
Having taught himself, almost without assistance, reading, 
writing, and some of the rudiments of medicine, and acquired a 
considerable reputation among the peasantry by several forta- 
pate cures, he was enabled, by # benevolent neighbour, to study 
in the hospital of Tours. By strict economy and the distribution 
of certain prizes, he obtained money enough to support himself 
in the humblest way at Paris where he was graduated in 1823, 
In 1830 he became surgeon to the hospital de la pitie, in 1832 a 
member of the Acad of Medicine, in 1885 Profersor of 
Chemical Surgery, and in 1842 successor of Larrey in the insti- 
tute. In August, 1859, be was made Commander of the Legion 
of Honour. His clinical lectures at the Charitie Hospital are 
among the most memorable of his claims to distinction, and 
three volumes of his Lecons Orales have been published by his 
pupils, MM. Jeanselme and Pavillon. He was also the author 
of numerous professional works of a valuable and instructive 
character. _ 

On board the ship Engla 
from New Zealand, 5 eokeuk 





while on his homeward voyage 
Alfred Woodward, 12th Foot.— 
At the Grammar School, Bewdley, Commander Benjamin Hart, 
B.N.—At Caversham-road, N.W., London, Capt. Sylman, R.N.— 
At Bank House, King’s ~~ Captain Samuel Gurney Cresswell, 
R.N.—At Pentreheylin, William Ross Turner, late in 

iment (the Buffs).—At Coolkenno Rectory, William Owen, 
late Captain H.M.’s 107th —In West ca, 
C. Sayce, 2nd W. I. J.P. and Fort Adjutant of Cape Coast 
Castle, formerly of the 4th (King’s Own) Regiment.—At 8t. 
Helier's, Jersey, Lieut.-Colonel G. J. B. Johnston, late of the 
Bengal Army.—At 18, be Ng or London, fifth 
Earl of Mayo.—At Wiesbaden, the Lady Stuart de Decies.—At 8t. 
Leonard’s-on-Sea, Major-General Artbur McCally, late Commis- 
sary-General Madras Army.—At Stonyhurst, Lancashire, Captain 
Walter Strickland, R.N. 

Army. 

In answer to Captain Vivian, who asked why cavalry soldiers 
were obliged to serve mee pew years to entitle them to the 
good-conduct medal, while all other branches of the service had 
only to serve eighteen years to qualify them for that distinction, 
Sir John Pakington said the distinction which the question im- 
fag was owing to the different periods of enlistment prescribed 
n the case of the cavalry and that of the other branches of the 
service until the passing of the Enlistment Act of the present 
session. Now that the periods of enlistments in both cases were 
equalieed all the branches of the service would be entitled to re- 
ceive the medal at the end of the same period of time.——It is 
considered in military circles that the — soldier is not 
sufficiently practised in the use of his weapon the sword. The 
fencing is well practised ; the foil should be second: to the 
sword. What is wanted is plenty of independent ; that 
the cavalry soldier does not get. It is a question penn the 
best attention of cavalry officers. be Bill and 
brought in by Sir J. P: ton and Colonel Herbert to consoli- 
date and amend certain laws relating to the Militia in England, 
has just been printed. It is intended to contain in a connected 
and consistent form the existing law (except as to providin 
storehouses) relating to the Militia raised in land, with su 
modifications as have been suggested either by experience of the 
working of the existing enactments or in the process of consoli- 
dation.——lIt is more than probable, says an English paper, that 
her Majesty will be ad to act upen the reomuimecdetion to 
mercy in the case of Captain Jervis so far as to permit that 
officer to retire on half pay.——M. de has invented a yew 
rifle which throws grenades or explosive bullets, and which is 








not pting the Palliser 600-pounder fired at 500 yards. The 
steamship Galatea, with a slmilar portion of cargo for Gibraltar, 
from _ Arsenal, took her departure from Graveseud the 
same-day. 


War Orrics.—Major WC Bancroft to he Lieut-Col by pur in 
16th Foot, vice Brevet Col O Langley, who ret upon h a Capt 
8GC Hogge to be Major, by pur, vice Bancroft ; Lieut A E Cooch 
to be Capt, % ur, vice Hogge. Lieut KR W Robinson to be Capt, 
by pur, vice treet, who ret. Ensign W Klingender to be Lieut, 
by pur, vice Coocb, Ensign H H A Cameron to be Lieut, by 
pur, vice Robinson. E W Chalmers, gent, to be Ensign, by pur, 
vice Klingender. Lieut C H Boileau to be Capt, withont pur, in 
61st Foot, vice C H Atkinson, deceased. Ensign E HK B O’Geran 
to be Lieut, without pur, vice Boileau Lieut G E Montague to 
be Capt, by pur, in 84th Foot, vice N Gilpin, who ret. Ensign G 
E B Baker to be Lieut, by pur, vice Montague. 
gent, to be Ensign, by pur, vice Baker, 


Navy. 


Monitors AND LiyERs.—In the House of Commons, Mr. 
Hanbury-Tracy asked the Secretary to the Admiralty certain 
questions relating to Mr. Henwood’s proposal for converting 
line-of-battle ships into sea-going Monitors. He said the noble 
lord the Secretary to the Admiralty (Lord H. Lennox) in mov- 
ing the Navy Estimates this year made certain statements con- 
cerning the accuracy of which he now wished to ask one or two 
questions. The questions were, first, whether the noble lord was 
not led into an error in criticising the scheme of Mr. Henwood ; 
secondly, whether, in the case of the Victoria, the armour-plates 
would not weigh legs than 500 tons, instead of 1,056 tons; lastly, 
whether the Admiralty had any intention of enabling Mr. Hen- 
wood to test the practicability of his invention. Lord H. Len- 
nox, in reply to the first question, said he made bis speech in 
moving the Navy Estimates trom information supplied to him 

fe | officers d with the Admiralty, and those 








yp oO 

officers had since assured him that every word he stated was cor- 
rect, and that they were prepared to prove that Mr. Henwood's 
calculations were wrong. In corroboration of that statement, 
Mr. Henwood had since thought it right to modify his plaos, pro- 
posing to take off a considerable weight from the hulls of some 
of the ships which be pro to convert. In answer to the 
second question, he might say that his original statement was 
perfectly correct. The heavy armour-plates weighed 501 tons, 
and the thinner armour on the deck and sides weighed 554 tons, 
making a total of 1,055 tons. His hon. friend wished further, to 
know whether it was the intention of the Board of Admiralty to 
afford Mr. Henwood an opportunity of testing his scheme of con- 
version; and he had to state, in reply, that Mr. Henwood had 
not sent in to the Board any accurate statement of weights and 
displacements, and that, under these circumstances, they could 
not hand over to him a vessel for the purpoee of his making his 
experiments. But if he should forward to them calculations of 
which their professional offivers might approve, they would be 
ready to afford him any facilities which he could fairly claim, 
with a view to ascertain the value of hia designs. 


The 10-inch 18-ton gun, rifled on the Woolwich system, and 
the model upon which the new guns for the Hercules and the 
—, forts are being constructed, burst on Monday, the 12th 
ult., at Shoeburyness, after a few rounds, from the angles of the 
rifling, blowing the breech explosively to the rear, happily, 

ever, without casualty.——An account has just been owed 
showing the receipts and expenditure of naval prize bounty, 
salvage, and other moneys, between the 1st April, 1866, and 31st 
March, 1867. The total receipts are shown to amount to 
£45,803 158, 10d., and the total proceeds from elave and tonnage 
bounty, £12,020 4s. 8d.——T he trial of Lieutenant R. P. Mon- 
tray, of the Osprey, for negligence while officer of the watch, 
during which the versel was lost on the 30th of May, off the 
south-east coast of Africa, was concluded on the 14th ult, The 
risoner's defence was that there was no such material change 
the wind and weather as rendered it necessary for him to re- 
port to the commander ; that as soon as he had ascertained that it 
was really land a-head he did report; that there was not 
sufficient time to put the ship’s head off shore on Jand being re- 
ported ; and that Commander Menzies came on deck and took 
command before the prisoner had time to take any steps to avoid 
the catastrophe. Witnesses were called for the defence, and, af- 
A an an Dae Ann ne eo meet the court co A 
conclusion against prisoner was, in fact, 
proved, inasmuch as he negieoted to perform his duty, and was 
guilty of a great error of judgment in not endeavouring to put 
the ship’s bead off shore, or to stop her way when the land was 
ported. They, therefore, adjudged him to forfeit two years’ 
seniority in the navy, and to be severely reprimanded. 





APPpoInTMENTs.—Commander : C F H Jaseur, com; Staff-Com- 
mander: @ A Walters to Victory ; Lieutenants: A M Williams to 





It isa breech-loader, on the} Na’ 


Nassau; C H Bliss to Warrior; BF B Smith to Royal Adelaide ; 
vigating Sub-Lieutenant : H A Basther to Warrior, 
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New Publications. 


The Harpers have lately published Called to Account, the 
latest of the many novels of Miss Annie Thomas, a young 
English writer, who was first introduced to the American pub- 
lic a few years since by the republication of her charming tale, 
The Cross of Honour. Miss Thomas has a great deal of clever- 
ness, her stories being bright, sparkling and vivacious, but she 
makes the mistake of writing too much and too fast. Her in- 
sight into character is clear though superficial, and her powers 
ot description are considerable. The plot of Called to Account 
makes no demand upon our sense of probability, but unfolds 
itself as quietly and reasonably as the lives of such persons as 
it depicts. It deals with the fortunea of two families among 
the middle classes of England—the Pollocks and the Bur- 
goynes. The head of the former, a staid, reserved, undemon- 
strative man, is married to a beautiful woman, whose rank 
‘was somewhat superior to his own, and who loves him in a 
languid, common way, which, however, is ali that he requires. 
Their lives flow on in an even, uneventful course, till the in- 
troduction into the family of a cousin of Mr. Pollock’s, Clara 
Dennet, a plain, unprepossessing sort of jerson, who instals 
herself in the household as the governess of the children, and 
the general superintendent and spy of the establishment. 
Loving her cousin at an earlier period, and being jealous of 
his wife, she contrives to make a great deal of mischief, sug- 
gesting a thousand sensible reforms in domestic matters, and 
gradually ingratiating herself and her notions into the mind 
of Mr. Po!lock. The women dislike each other, of course, and 
at last an open rupture occurs between Mr. Pollock and his 
wife. They separate by mutual consent, and Miss Dennet 
carries on the Pollock establishment, until the death of its 
bead, which almost immediately follows the separation, and 
which is the one tragic element of the plot. Miss Dennet 
gains more than she bargained for, and is wretched accord- 
ingly ; for, though a disagreeable, detestable woman, she is no 
vulgar schemer, but is really attached to her cousin, and, being 
the person she is, could not well do otherwise than she did. 
Her character is very well drawn, we thirtk, enough so to 
linger in the memory longer than that of any other person in 

_ the book. The head of the Burgoyne family is a brother of 
Mrs. Pollock’s, a young man named Percy, a beauty-loving, 
ease-seeking poet, who is like all his tribe—in fiction. He 
marries Mabe! Hamilton, a pretty, pouting, ¢ffeminate creature, 
who doats upon him, and is foolishly jealous of him. The 
strong point of her weak character is its jealousy, which is 
very skilfully portrayed. The heroine proper is Leone 
Geneste, who is engaged to Mabel’s brother, Claude, without 
loving him as much as she wishes to, a circumstance which 
forms the under-plot of the novel, and which is perhaps the 
best part of it. Such, in brief, are some of the dramatis per- 
sone of Miss Thomas’s last fiction, which is neither her best, 
nor her worst, and may be read once with considerable inter- 
est, though it will hardly be remembered beyond the day that 
called it forth. ; 


It is not every author whose children take to writing, be- 
fore or after his death, who ‘s so fortunate in having his name 
perpetuated as the late Captain Marryat, whose daughter 
Florence, now Mrs. Ross Church, is rapidly gaining a reputa- 
tion among the novelists of the time. She has quite as much 
talent as her father, we think, though it manifests itself ina 
different fashion, as it should, her sex being considered, and 
she bas some of his deficiencies as a story-teller, the chief of 
which is a positive inability to construct a compact and ar- 
tistic plot. Her last fiction, The Confessions of Uerald Est- 
court, which is reprinted by Loring, is as loosely constructed 
as most of the novels of the last century, when the art of 
novel-writing was in its infancyin England. There is a sepa- 
ration between husband and wife in it, as in Called to Account, 
but it is much more lasting than the latter, extending over 
many years in the lives of the parties, Lady Mary and Parton 
Estcourt, the father and mother of the hero. It is not easy to 
say which of the two is most in the wrong, a natural incom- 
patibility of temper and taste existing like a barrier between 
them, but the sympathy of the reader will probably take the 
part of the husband, particularly after his death, when his 
widow shows a most unbecoming and unnatural rancour to- 
wards his memory. He is an author, like Percy Burgoyne, 
in Called to Account, but a much stronger and wiser man, one, 
at least, whom we can respect, with all his faults. There isa 
large family of the Estcourts, all of them, except the father of 
Gerald, in awe of their grim, stern, sharp-tongued mother, and 
all toadying to her, after the fashion of such worldlings—in 
novels. Gerald grows up beside his father, from whom he in- 
herits a passion for scribbling, which takes a prose form, and 
expends itself in a novel or two that win hima fair amount 
of notoriety, Loving and beloved by Ada Rivers, he sees her 
married to another, and suffers himself to be drawn into an 
illicit attachment, and eventually an unfortunate marriage, 
the course of true love in this case running tempestuously 
rough. Of course it becomes smooth towards the close, when 
Gerald and Ada, widower and widow, understand each other 
better than when both were young and foolish. The cause of 
their separation was a mystery in which a woman figured—a 
mystery that Gerald could not explain, as the woman in ques- 
tion was no other than the mother of Ada, who had eloped 
from her husband years before, and was then leading a life of 
shame, as it was supposed, though she was in reality the wile 
of Gerald’s uncle Jonas, The absurdity of this incident can- 
not easily be matched, even by Florence Marryat, who ought 
to think twice in future before she extricates herself from her 
fictitious dilemmas, With all its faults, however, Zhe Confes- 





sions of Gerald Estcourt is a clever book that will have many 
readers. 
Loring also publishes Bajled Schemes, which somebody is 
good enough to describe on its cover as, “ The best ‘ sensa- 
tional’ Novel we have read for years. New York City and 
the banks of the Hudson are where the scenes locate.” The 
critic (?) is right in characterizing this astounding work as 
“sensational,” and its readers, if it shall be fortunate enough 
to have any, will certainly agree with him. We have run 
through a good many productions of a similar nature in the 
last five years, but we never met with anything like this be- 
fore—anything that would compare with it for a moment. 
The scenes are scattered in and out of New York, but for 
apy resemblance to the localities described, they might as 
well be laid in Bohemia or Alsatia, and a great deal better in 
the dirty back slums of London and Paris. Sue's Mysteries of 
Paris, and Reynolds’s Mysteries of London, are veracious 
chronicles of real life in-comparison with this amazing record 
of crime in America. It is crowded with actors—for it would 
be ridiculous to call them characters—mostly villains of the 
deepest dye. It opens with a gentleman pushing his friend 
off a cliff on the banks,of the Hudson, and ends with—we 
forget what, but probably with the chief scoundrel’s sacrifice 
in a burning house. Men are robbed in the streets, and shut 
up in subterranean dungeons in the neighbourhood of the 
Bowery. They extricate themselves, or rather the hero, Vin- 
cent, does, from tight places and grim situations, with the 
dexterity of a Jack Sheppard. The chief scoundrel of the 
drama—we mean, the novel—Ezra Hoyt, would have thrown 
Jonathan Wild and Vidocque into despair, as no combination 
of these would have sufficed to arrest him, or to prevent bis 
crimes. The police are babes in his hands; it is mere child’s 
play for him to outwit the cleverest of their number. He 
fears Vincent, however, the Rudolphe of this Mystery 
of New York, and with good reason, since Vincent is 
fully his match in pbysical strength, the champion 
of the light weights of his time. To unravel the plot of 
Baffled Schemes would be as difficult as it would be ridiculous: 
enough that the “schemes” are “ baffled,” vice and virtue, 
what little there is of the last, being rewarded, in the p 
and fortunes of their possessors, and the unfortunate reader 
left in a state of disgust, indignant at the fraud that has been 
perpetrated upon his curiosity, and sighing over the time that 
he has wasted upon it. Asa burlesque on the “sensation” 
novels of the day Bajled Schemes is a success: as a genuine 
“sensation” novel, it is worse than a burlesque—it is an im- 
posture—which deserves the severest punishment it is in the 
power of criticism to bestow. 











Equally reprehensible in a literary point of view, though 
much better as a piece of writing, is Ambrose Fecit, or the Peer 
and the Printer, a novel by Thomas Dunn English, of which 
Messrs. Hilton and Co. are the publishers. The scene is 
mostly laid in England, and among the ranks of the nobility, 
one of whom, the Earl of Landys, attempts to suppress the hero, 
Ambrose, first by having a diamond snuff box secreted in his 
pocket, and again by having him kidnapped into a madhouse, 
both of which schemes fail. Ambrose, who relates his own 
story, is a foundling, whoee parentage, when the reader comes 
to know it, is lofty enough. Various exalted personages 
figure in the narrative, as, a Spanish nobleman, who is, or has 
been, a monk; a Prince of Java, or Japan, we forget which; 
an English Karl,as before noticed, in fact,a pair of them; 
besides a miserly millionaire, who is appropriately named 
Sharp. There isa voyage across the Atlantic, in which the 
captain of the ship is tripped overboard by his mate, turning 
up along time afterward, having been rescued from drowning 
by a passing ship,and afterwards shipwrecked. There are, in 
addition, any number of stirring incidents and romantic ad- 
ventures, and singular denouements, etc. etc. And this is an 
American novel! Pshaw. 

It is refreshing to turn from these writers, good, bad, and 
indifferent, to the world’s favourite, Charles Dickens, who lies 
upon our table, in the Globe Edition of his works, of which 
Messrs. Hurd and Houghton have issued a new instalment, in 
the shape of a thick volume containing A Tule of Two Cities, 
Hard Times, and a collection of Mr. Dickens’s Reprinted 
Pieces, some twenty or more in all. There are four illustra- 
tions by Mr. F. O. C. Darley, two to each of the novels— 
some of them being considerably above the average of his 
work. For the text which they illustrate—A Tule of Two 
Cities has always seemed to us one of the most powerful of 
Mr. Dickens's fictions, and the one which gave us the highest 
opinion of his genius as an artist, in the objective sense of the 
word. As a picture of the French Revolution, we know of no 
equal to it, in the whole range of modern English or French 
fiction : it is terrible. J/ard Times is one of his failures, in 
spite of the cleverness of two or three of its characters, as, 
Gradagrind and Bounderby. The shorter pieces have the 
true Dickens ring. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Blackwood’s Magazine. August.——A Tale of Two Cities and 
Hard Times. By Chas. Dickens. Globe Edition....Hurd and 
Houghton,—Alice ; Or the Painter’s Story. By Laughton Osborn. 
«.-»Doolady. 





NEW MUSIC. 
“Annie Arden.” Song. By W. C. Baker.——“ Girls, Wait for 
a Temp Man.” H Song and Chorus. Words by 
Mrs. M. A. Kidder. Music by Mrs. Parkhurst.——The News Boy’s 
Song. Written and Composed by W. C. Baker....C, M. Tremaine. 
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Hive Arts. 


ART NOTES. 

There is now on exhibition, at the Goupil gallery, a picture 
lately finished by Mr. E. Leutze. The subject is taken from 
Tennyson’s “ Elaine,” and is treated after a manner that ac- 
cords well with the mystic idealism of the poem. The barge 
that drifts on the sluggish river is a weird object in itself, and 
it bears on a catafalque, or bier, the dead body of “ Elaine.” 
A very unearthly personage is the old steersman at the stern 
of the barge ; and the immaterial spirit of the scene is further 
carried out by the spectral forms into which the rising mists 
are wreathed. There is a fine conception of the ideal through- 
out this composition, the rendering of which suggests with 
much force the boundary between the material and the 
spiritual. 

Photo-sculpture is one of the novelties of the day, and 
although, like the photograph, it can hardly be admitted 
within the pale of art proper, yet we may here devote a brief 
consideration to its objects and scope. Where the object is to 
obtain a mere matter-of-fact reminiscence of an individual, 
photo-sculpture possesses certain advantages over sculpture 
considered asa fine art. The process of photo-sculpture is 
rapid, but a few zeconds of pose being required from the sitter ; 
and a statuette, or bust, executed by the process, costs but a 
trifle compared to a work of the same class modelled by the 
hands of the regular sculptor. Of all kinds of art-work, how- 
ever, there is none that require more idealization than sculp- 
ture. A material portrait in marble, no matter how skilfully 
executed, invariably fails to convey any notion of the higher 
elements by which the original was animated. It is for the 
genius of the sculptor, alone, to seize and fix the traits by 
which mind is indicated. To this task the photogrpah is un- 
equal; and hence it is that, in all the specimens of photo- 
sculpture portraits yet seen by us, the first thing that 
suggests itself is—clay. There is no soul in them; not 
a spark of the intellect by which, it is to be 
hoped, the human subject, in general, is distinguished 
trom the lower orders of animal creation. It is true that the 
portraits in question are placed in the hands of sculptors for 
the purpose of being “ improved” by finishing touches: but, 
as in the case of the photograph, we decline to believe that 
apy process of after-touching gives spirit to the Jikeness. 
Smoothness, indeed, may be attained by it; but the clay re- 
mains that, to the last, and nothing more; nor is it, except in 
a literal sense, anything higher even after it has been trans- 
posed to any one of the permanent materials, such as parian, 
or bronze. Considering the comparative cheapness of photo- 
sculpture, there seems to be but little doubt that it will become 
popular with the million, as the photograph long since has ; 
but we must decline to agree with those who claim for it any- 
thing like a position among the higher arts. Some of the 
best specimens of it yet produced in this country are now to 
be seen atthe establishment of Messrs. G. P. Putnam and 
Son, 661 Broadway. 

A curious anecdote about a great landscape painter is worth 

ding here, especially as it has never before appeared in 
print. Ona fine summer evening, near sunset, two gentle- 
men were engaged in fishing from a punt, on one of the upper 
reaches of the Thames. Their attention was attracted to a 
person in a boat at some distance abuve them. He sat with 
his back to the observers, and was apparently very intently 
engaged in making studies from the sky just above the hori- 
zon, at which he would glance rapidly every now and then, 
immediately resuming his work. Presently he would tear off, 
impatiently, the leaf on which he was blotting in his effects in 
water-colours, and toss it over his shoulder with an impetuous 
gesture. This occurred several times; the discarded leaves 
drifting down to the fishermen in the punt, by whom they 
were eagerly rescued and t d—for the sket in the 
boat was no less a person than W. M. Turner, busily engaged 
in obtaining some of those biilliant effects of sunset in which 
he so delighted to revel. 

It appears that we are not to have, for the present, another 
exhibition of pictures by members of the French Etching 
Club, collections of which have been on view here during the 
past two winters under the charge of M. Cadart. We cannot 
think that the connoisseurs of art in this country will lose 
much by the withdrawal of M. Cadart and his selected works 
of art. It is true that the French and Fiemish schools, which 
chiefly were represented in the collection referred to, occupy 
the highest position among the nations as exponents of 
modern art. It is equally true that, as isthe case with all 
schools of art, a considerable amount of trash emanates from 
them. Much of this third and fourth rate work, of masters as 
well as pupils, went to make up the collections brought by 
M. Cadart to these shores. To persons not well informed on 
the subject of European art and its exponents of to-day, these 
pictures were calculated to convey false impressions. Because 
Doré is a great artist—in his way—it does not follow that the 
pictures by that artist, exhibited here in the Cadart collection, 
were great works of art. Many people, however, think that 
they were, though the reverse is the case. There were a few 
pictures by Tissot, and others, which went some way toward 
saving the collection from the verdict of absolute insignifi- 
cance ; but, on the whole, the exhibition was one a revival of 
which may be dispensed with, and that without any particu- 
lar regrets, 
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PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. 


Mr. George Henry Lewes, in his “ Hist of P y 
from|Thales'to Comte,” thus confusedly speculates on the 
mankind > their 





tendencies of ; stren; thei kness, and their 
habits, of thought and action —Ts “ Philosophy, 
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have seen in the various phases of its history, has al- 
ways bad one aim, that of furnishing an Explanation of 
the world, of man, and of society ; but it has sought that aim 
by various routes. To solve the problems of existence and to 
supply a rule of life have constituted its purpose more or less 
avowed, Steady in this purpose, it has been vacillating io its 
means; now borrowing and now rejecting the te of its 
rival, Theology ; now claiming and now violating the methods 
of Science ; unwilling to follow either, incapable of advancing 
alone. e have seen it endeavouring to embrace all inquiry ; 
and seen it in despair restricting itself to Psychology, in spite of 

ifest i t of chology, even if it were per- 

i 





more or jess y 

strict their wide sweeping inquiries to the mere investigation of 
buman facu!t'es and the conditions of thought. With the crea- 
tion of the Positive Philosophy (Comte’s) this vacillation ceases, 
A new era has dawned. or the first time in history an Expla- 
nation of the world, society and man is presented which is tho- 
roughly homogeneous, and at the same time thoroughly in ac- 
cordance with accurate knowledge. Having the reach of an all- 
embracing System, it condenses human knowledge into a Doc- 
. co-ordinates all the methods by which that knowledge 
has been reached, and will in future be extended. Its aim is the 
renovation of Society. Its basis is Science—the positive know- 
ledge we have attained, and may attain, of all phenomena what- 
ever. Its method is the Objective Method, which has justified its 
supremacy by its results. its superstructure is the bierarchy of 
the sciences — i.e, that distribution and co-ordination of general 

traths which transforms the ttered and independent sci 
into an organic whole wherein each part depends on all that 
precedes, and determines all that eucceeds. The cardinal dis- 
tiactions of this system may be said to arise naturally from the 
one aim of making all speculations homogeneous. Hitherto 
Theology, while claiming certain topics as exclusively its own 
(even within the domain of knowledge), left vast fields of thought 
untravereed. It reserved toiteelf Ethics and History, with oc- 
casional incursions into Psychology ; but it left all cosmical pro- 
blems to be settled by Science, and man’s psychological and 
biological problems to be settled by Metaphysics, On the other 
hand, Science, claiming absolute dominion over all cosmical and 
biological problems, left Morals and Politics to metaphysicians 








puff of wind throwing up the shirt exposed to his horror- 
struck gaze the unmistakable rings — here and there 
through the folds of the bandage. He called some soldiers at 
a distance, and with their help recaptured the prisoner. It is 
needless to say how brutally he was treated, kicked and heat- 
en until his | — : be ao of. by 24 woman 
who gave him her shirt was literally cu ieces, having re- 
weed cose than 300 aches om bat bare honk. ing 


Tue Prince or WALES AND THE Rep River Curers.— 
It will be in the recollection of our readers that we published 
some weeks ago the invitation of the Indian chiefs of the Red 
River settlement to ~ ¥ hness the Prince of Wales 
to pay that territory a t, and to which the following an- 
swer was graciously made:—“Sir—The address from the 
chiefs of the Red River settlement, of the 5th of last month, 
has been presented to the Prince of Wales. By desire of his 
Royal hness, I have the honour to request that you will 
communicate to the chief his sentiments of satisfaction on re- 
ceiving their address. The Prince of Wales is unable to visit 
their country, but it would have been gratifying to his Royal 
Highness to comply with the invitation of the chiets if it had 
been in his power.—I have, &c., 
“ BUCKINGHAM AND CHANDOs, 

“ His Excellency the Governor-General of Canada.” 


Otp AGE.— 


Old Age, the eae of our life, the air 
And sweet tranquillity of light, when Day, 
Hath laid his implements of toil away, 
And the last breezes cool the brain from care; 
So mayst Thou end! the silver twilight star 
Thy symbol met happiness and peace, 
Drawing more beauty as the sounds decrease 
Between the dusk and Night’s approaching car : 
Thy well proved arms to eager Youth resign ; 
They fit well; the council chair is thine. 


The quiet smile within the clear blue eye ; 
The scarce, fine hair, that shines like morning frost, 
If a long sunbeam chance to slant acrost ; 































gate, Bishopsgace, St. Bride Lane, Chequeryard, Dowgate Hill, 
Little Britain, St, Nicholas Olaves’ churchyard, and the pumps 
in Drapers’ Hall, the water isso highly charged with the pro- 
ducts of the decomposed matter of sewage as to be decidedly 
dangerous to health. The water of the St. Nicholas Olaves’ 
churcbyard pump contains no less than one hundred and twenty- 
nine grains of solid matter per gallon, and of these at least 
eight grains consist of organic matter, and no less than thirty- 
eight are alkaline nitrates; a fact which leads us to infer a di- 
rect communication with some sewer, The pump in Drapers’ 
Hall appears to be quite as bad, for Professor Wanklyn and his 
colleagues, writing of it ou the 6th of July, eay it ‘is a horror— 
ammonia, urea, and albumenola matter all in terrible quantity.’ 
Now, what renders these pumps the more dangerous is, that— 
like the famous pump in Broad street, which destroyed so many 
lives in one of the late cholera epidemics—their waters are cool, 
clear and sparkling, and have all the external character of 
genuine purity.” 


Brer Daringrne in Evrope.—The Hopfen Zeitung, of Nu- 
remberg, gives some curious statistics respecting the eonsump- 
tion of beer in Europe. The average quantity consumed by 
each person in the year 1866 was 27 quarts, but it differs greatly 
in the various countries, In Bavaria the average is 134 quarts ; 
in England, 113; in Wurtemberg, 104; in Belgium, 80; in 
Branswick, 68 ; in Thuringia, 60; in Saxony, 39; in Holland, 
89 ; in Baden, 31; in Austria, 22; in Switzerland, 20; in Prus- 
sia, 19.6; in France, 15; in Sweden, 11.5; in Spain, 2; in 
Russia, 1.3; in Italy, 1, and in Portugal, 0.8. Of the capitals 
of Europe, Munich relatively consumes the most beer, the 
average drank by each of its inhabitants being 427 quarts a 
year. The Londoner drinks on the average 188 quarts a year ; 
the Viennese, 131; the Frankforter, 43; the Ber iner, 28, and 
the Parisian, 22. . 














Tue “Laprs” AND THEIR DiET.—“ The food of thisfeimple 
people is nearly always the same. Tea is unknown ; sometimes, 
but not often, they drink a little coffee, and consider it as a 
great luxury ; occasionally they get flad brod, or: barley cakes, 
They drink a great deal of finkel, a horrible spirit, which is ve 
strong, and almost takes — the breath of those who taste 1 





and theologians, with only an occasioral and incidental effort to 
bring these also under its sway. Thus, while it is clear that so- 
ciety needs one Faith, one Doctrine, which shall satisfy the whole 
intellectual needs, on the other hand it is clear that such a Doc- 
trine is impossible eo long as three antagonistic lines of thought 
and three antagonistic modes of investigation are adopted. Such 
is, and has Jong been, the condition of Europe, A glance suffices 
to see that there is no one Doctrine general enough to embrace 


all knowledge, and sufficiently warranted by ae to carry} Unirication or GoLtp Corm.—The Department of State 

Fg has received from Mr. Samuel B. Ruggles, delegate from the 
United States in the recent diplomatic monetary conference in 
Paris, full reports of the plan agreed upon for the unification 
of gold coin, which is to be proposed for adoption by the dif- 
ferent nations. Delegates duly accredited were in attendance 
from twenty nations of Europe and America, emb 


ex 

irresistible conviction. . In the eciences there 
is less dissidence, but there is the same absence of any general 
doctrine; each science is on a firm basis, and rapidly improves ; 
but a Philosophy of Science was nowhere to be found when Au- 
guste Comte came forward with the express purpose of supplying 
the deficiency. The speciality of most scientific men, and their 
incapacity of either producing or pting general ideas, has 
long been a matter of complaint; and this has been one great 
cause of the contiouance of metaphysics, for men of speculative 
ability saw clearly enough that, however exact each ce ma: 





be in itself, it could only form a part of Philosophy. Moreover, 
the evil of speciality is not confined to neglecting the whole for 
the sake of the parts; it affects the very highest condition of 
science, its capability of instructing and ting Society.” 


——_>—__——_ 





Lapres’ Dresses tN Paris.—The dresses over silk slips are 
all the rage at the present moment in Paris, and everyone knows 
what pretty and effective toilettes white muslin and tarlatan 
prove over blue, pink, and mauve silk skirts. The thin ekirts 
are trimmed this year with either a boudlon, or a flounce orna- 
mented with lines of insertion sewn on at regular intervals so as 
to form slanting lines. These lines are either guipure or Valen- 
ciennes lined with silk; embroidered straps are likewise used, 
but they are more costly, as they have to be worked expre:sly. 
This trimming is of course for white evening dresses, as for morn- 
ing wear black grenadine and white alpaca are worn over co- 
loured silk slips. The effect is very pretty, not in the least 
heavy, and decidedly novel. Both the grenadine and al- 
paca dresses are trimmed with tongue-shaped straps of the same 
material piped all round with satin. These straps are all cut se- 
parately ; they do not require much material, but a good deal of 
time, which is a matter of calculation only with those who make 
their dresses at home. These materials are likewise trimmed 
with rouleaux eewn at each side of strays two inches wide. 
Gimp and jet are naturally too heavy for such light fabrics; but 
they are still in bigh favour for thick silka, 

bbon sashes are only worn with muslin and gauze dresses ; 
for silke, failles, &c., they are made of the same material, cord 
all round, or otherwise edged. The ends are very long and very 
wide, and are fastened either at the side of the back, or arranged 
so as to loop up the skirt. 

I foresee a invasion of gold in ladies’ toilettes, and more 
especially in the still favourite black toilette ; it commenced on 
bonnets, but is not at all likely to on there. It isvery 
pretty, and up to the present time “very well worn.” Bonnets 
of all varieties are black and gold, from the fanchon, embroidered 
witb jet, to the doquet, tilted over the nose, which, as now worn, 
isa perfect caricature. A gold spray bas quite dethroned the 
aigrette ; its leaves may be seen on every lady’s hat, either stand- 
ing upright, or lying down on black velvet or black lace bows. 
7 ee a e leaves are om net the olive, oe oth, and 

rel; emall marguerites an ttercups are worn. 
and all these are made in dead gold, bright gold being only used 
for such fruits as bunches of grapes and currants, or for evening 
head-dresses, F os Se Se SS eee pare a © 
way Goep an 8o the great fear is that this pretty adornment 
will soon me very common.—Oor, Queen, 

puives in Abgesiaia; writing from. Magdale on the Sous of 
captives in Ab: w on 
April, tells a of a little excitement which had enlivened 


the monotony of life in captivity. On the 6th two prisoners | used to 


in that place, Ab jians, one who had killed his mother by 
se erasd tal ate tote tried, and Lij Barid, the 
great Shum of Tigré, managed Open their chains, 


[: 


ves in women’s clothing (in that country only a long 
shirt), and taking advantage of the market day, when all the 
servants go down to the market place, they succeeded in get- 
Wolk Sings celbed taker’ than Bis eompuaion, and pamed the 
w com 
gate without Lij Barié was less fortunate. He 
could only open one ring, and was therefore obliged to fix the 
on by means of a piece of cloth. A young 
w % what appeared © & 0 geoljesting yeas 
* re keene 
hile to see if the ankles corresponded in elegance 
to the of her he was somewhat to 
the leg completely A few yards 8 

























y | silver, except for change in small amountsto be only an ar- 


for the first time. It is distilled from corn or potatoes, and is 
flavoured with caraway seeds, They appear, however, to thrive 
welljon their peculiar diet, and are singularly free from disease. 
They live to a good old age, and the patriarchs of the race are 
noted for their extreme ugliness, In choosing the parts of the 
reindeer they give the preference to the saddle, which has plenty 
of fat; they sell the other portions of the animal to their Nor- 
wegiun neighbours. 

“The deer is slaughtered ina peculiar manner. A sharp 
knife is thrust into the back part of the head, which divides the 
spinal marrow from the brain. The animal dies instantaneously, 
and the knife is thrust immediately into the heart, when the 
blood is to be found in the stomach. The Lapps are extremely 
superstitious, and all outward signs are observed as portending 
good or evil fortune. The stars, the clouds, the moon, the flight 
or appearance of birds in certain numbers, are regarded as 
omens. Although suspicious of strangers, they are hospitable 
enough to passing travellers, and are easily satisfied, A small 
present of tobacco or brandy is cheerfully accepted as a recom- 
pense for any act of civility to tourists.” 


















































The thin pale hand with azure tracery ; 
Venerable motions, and the frame by time 
Hallowed and half withdrawal from loud Life, 
Like some cathedral gray with memories rife, 
In pillared aisles and walks of arching lime : 
These are the traits on which oo light 
Rests ere it sets, to rise beyond the night. 








an 

te population exceeding three hundred millions. The 
leading features of the plan are, 

Firsi— money of the world to be exclusively of gold and 





ticle of commerce. 

Second—The five franc gold piece of France to be the 
monetary unit with its multiples, requiring a reduction in 
weight of the United States dollar of nearly three and a half 
per cent., and of the British sovereign of nearly one per cent. 

Third—Gold coins of the same denomination, by whatever 
nation issued, to be uniform in weight, diameter and quality, 
and to be nine-tenths fine. 

Fourtb—Tvu be decimally divided. 

Fifth—To be a legal tender in all the nations. 





Tne YELLow FEVER AT THE Mavritrus.—It would ap- 
pear that the dreadful fever which has been decimating the popu- 
lation of this unfortunate island for the last nine or ten months 
is still continuing its deadly work. Letters to the British Medi- 
cal Journal speak of a diminution in the daily rate of mortality, 
from which 250 in the town of Port Louis alone has fallen down 
to 50; but this diminution is considerable in appearance only ; 
for we must bear in mind that of the $0,000 residents whom 
Port Louis numbered in the beginning of 1866, perhaps from 
18,000 to 20,000 have perished by this time, while all those who 
could afford it have fled from that pest-house and hotbed of fe- 
ver to the higher and healthier parts of the island. We under- 
stand that the Council of the Epidemiological Society has me- 
morialized the Government on the propriety of instituting an 
inquiry into the causes and mode of propagation of this fever ; 
and that this will be done. 





Lorp Monck Continvep.—The Manchester Guardian's 
London correspondence says : 

“ Lord Monck has been granted an extension for another 
year of his term of office as Governor General of Canada, it 
being thought desirable that. as the new Confederation of 
North American Colonies was brought about under his auspi- 
ces he should remain to superintend the launch of the new 
ship of State. Lord Mayo, who is known to be intended to be 
his successor should the present Administration continue in 

wer, runs thereby some risk of disappointment, for it is 
{mpossible to have seen the dejected faces, and to have heard 
the discontented talk of the rank and file of Lord Derby’s sup- 
porters during the latter days of the session, without feeling 
that the stal ity of the present ministerial regime is extremely 


ANIMAL POISON SUPPOSED TO BE ALLIED TO CHOLERA 
Porson —In some experiments on the poison of the cobra di 
capella, which George B. Halford, M.D., Protessor of Anatomy 
in the University of Melbourne, has been lately engaged in, he 
has discovered that when a person is mortally bitten by the co- 
bra, molecules of living “‘ germinal” matter are thrown into the 
blood and speedily grow into cells, These cells multiply so ra- 
pidly that in a few hours millions upon millions are produced at 
the expense of the oxygen absorbed into the blood during respi- 
ration ; and hence the gradual decrease and ultimate extinction 
of ion and chemical change in every part of the body, 
followed by coldness, sleepiness, insensibility, slow breathing, 
and death. The professor adds to his account of the action of 
this powerful poison that he has many reasons for believing that 
the materies morti of cholera is a nearly allied animal poison, and 
that if this, on further examination, should prove to be the case, 
we may hope to know something definite of the poisons of hydro- 
phobia, small-pox, scarlet fever, and, indeed, of all zymotic 





MepicaL TREATMENT OF “Poor CaRLorrTa.”—The Pail 
Mall Gazette says: ‘‘ It seems now to be tolerably certain that 
the unbappy widow of Maximilian has really been subjected to 
a system which has long been condemned, except in very rare 
cases, by all our best practitioners in the treatment of the in- 
sane. and again we have been struck with the fragmen- 
tary statements which have been —_— that she spends almost 
all her time in perfect solitude, while it is now the recognised 
theory that among all remedies the very first place ought to be 
assigned to the diverting of the attention of sufferers from their 
own thoughts, by surrounding them with pleasant objects, and 
tempting them to occupy th lives with entirely un- 
connected with the past in any shape. Moderate work and 

lenty of recreation of a quiet and sometimes of a stimulating 
Kind have taken the place of the old horrors of the silent cell 








“ INTERNATIONAL PosTaGE.—The results of the new posta l 
convention between England and the United States are promul- 
gated by the Postmaster-General. On and after October 1, 
printed papers of all kinds, and patterns and samples of mer- 
chandise, inclading seeds and grain, will be transmitted at the 
following rates :— 

“ Newspapers and unsealed circulare, two centseach. Pampb- 
lets and periodicals over two ounces in weight, and other printed 
matter (except books), including printed papers of all kinds, 
maps, plans, prints, engravings, drawings, photographs, litho- 
graphs, sheets of music, &c., four cents per four ounces or frac- 
tion of four ounces. Books, stx cents per four ounces, or frac- 
tion of four ounces. Patterns and samples of merchandise, eight 
cents per four ounces, or fraction of four ounces,” 

This postage must in all cases be prepaid at the mailing office 
by stamps affixed to the package, otherwise it will not be sent. 
Printed matter must be enveloped in covers, open at both ends, 
so as to admit of the enclosures being removed for examination. 
The same regulations which probibit writing upon any printed 
matter now despatched by mail are to mails sent a 
No book packet must exceed two feet in — Any prio 
matter which does not conform to the regulations will not be 


an intrinsic value or of a saleable nature, and no packages hav- 
ing such samples or patterns must be over two feet in a 
foot wide or deep, or twenty-four ounces in weight. 

Letters and printed matter may be registered upon the 
payment of a fee of eight cents in addition to the ordinary postal 
char, but this fee will not go into effect on letters until the 
first of January next, 

Printed postal matter sent from England will be delivered in 





unhappy have remained as confirmed as ever, and 
that the first stipulation made by the Belgian phyrician who has 
undertaken her charge should be the abolition of the solitude 
ystem of treatment ? 

“ It was in Belgium iteelf that our present method of treating 
the insane was first systematically carried out, if not first theo- 
retically advocated, and we have no reason for believing that the 
ekill of Belgian physicians is in thie r t at all less than it 
be. Let us hope that in their ds the unfortunate 
Empress will in the end be herself again, ever t! b she will 
thus only learn with certainty her husband’s fate. Her case is 
not one of those in which it is difficult to wish for the return of 
reason, for her insanity is of the deepest melancholy type, and 
her present state is far worse than it would eventually 

when restored reason would bring at once the knowledge 
of her loss and the power to struggle for that resignation which 
would be attainable by a mind remarkable both for its religious 
earnestness and its natural capacity.” 


Tae Impure Warer or Lonpon.—The London Star, in 
a late number, says: “* We have before us the results of chemi- 
upon the water of several of the London 

it ie horrifying to think that the authorities have 

Gt since taken steps to suppress their use, gerber y 
of High street, Ald- 


that im the cases of the pumps 
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the United States, free of charge, to the party receiving it. 
Neither country shall be bound to deliver printed papers, the 
importation ot which may be probibited by the laws of the coun- 
try to which they are transmitted. 

Except as above, no charge whatever shall be levied in the 
country in which international newspapers, book packets, and 
patterns or samples of merchandiee are delivered. 

So much of the new convention as relates to international let- 
ters will aot take effect until the first of January next, and in the 
meantime the postage charge on letters will continue as at pre- 
sent 24 cents per single rate of half an ounce or under, But on 
and after the 1st of January, 1868, the single rate of postage on 
international letters will be reduced to 12 cents. 





Tue Lapies oF NEWFOUNDLAND.—An English paper says: 
“The temperature of the atmosphere of Newfoundland dur- 
ing the winter season is so intensely severe that icicles have 
been known to form on the eyebrows and hair of those who 
suffer their faces to be exposed to the night air, occasioned by 
the dampe which continually fall during the winter. The in- 
habitants, especially the women, are consequently very care- 
ful in their equipments; and if they are unavoidably obliged 
to stir abroad after sunset they draw on a ponderous pair of 
jack-boots, which reach so high as to admit the lower gar- 
ments to be tucked in, and thus they are securely protected 
from the disagreeable weather during their walk. They have 
also an uncomely cloak, the hood of which is covered with 


sealskin, and in which the pereon’s head is almost entirely in- | 000 


closed. In this burlesque though necessary attire the women 
sally forth, preceded by a servant holding a lantern, who, if 
the lady’s course be directed to a ball, also bears a basket, in 
which are deposited the ornaments and head-dress of his mis- 
trees.” 

“Tue Earty Lire or THe Prince Consort.’’—What 
will the poets and vovelists of a coming generation who shall 
take this theme for tale and idyl have to tell? They will draw 





the picture of a young fatherless girl, called, while still in her | 064 


teens, to occupy the greatest throne in the world, who had to 
take ber place in the midst of a proud society, torn by contend- 
ing factions, with no support from her nearest kinsmen, who 
looked upon her as a@ rival and an obstacle to their ambition. 
They will bave to paint her grandeur and her Jone iness in a sta- 
tion which allows no sharer and no friend. They will describe 
the blue-eyed Saxon prince—so bright, so winsome, so affection- 
ate—who bad been born and trained, as it were, to be the guide 
aud companion of that fair girl in her lofty ephere, if only the 
two young people could be brought to see and love each otber 
with perfect hearts, Then will come, in due succession of line 
on line, the story of their mutual flame, their innocent court 
ship, chastened by the girl’s high rank ; their married love, their 
bappy issue, in which the nation, like the family, rejoiced ; their 
years of domestic bliss, broken at lengtb, with a sudden snap, in 
the very noontide of their married joy. Then will come the 
pathetic sequel of a sorrow which kuew no change, which drew 
itself away from the haunts of men, which laid down most of the 
trappings, and much of the enjoyment of royal state, which gave 
up all the pomps and vanities ot the world—not ia old age, when 
the blood might have been cold and the brain sere, but in the 
full Mush of Jife, when the tides of emotion were yet running 
high and fresh —to nurse in solitude a deep and tender sentiment 
of personal faith. The millions who will fondly dwell upon 
this story of a human beart will treat with scorn those cynics 
and seekers who, in our day, fail to see the beauty ofa life which 
exalts human nature above fashionable society, and raises the 
woman high above the queen.—ASpectator. 





Scnoois or Desicn rv Parts.—It is not so surprising that 
there is such an universal loss of art in Paris, when we read of 
the growth of echools of design in that city. In the year 1862 
the city inscribed upon its annual budget of subvention the sum 
of 30,000 francs for the differeut classes of design which in all 
had but 2,888 pupils, This vear the sum of 312.000 francs has 
been devoted to this importaut braach of education, and not less 
than 9,000 scholars have been found worthy of profiting by the 
opportunities afforded them. Witbin the past four years more 
than 800,000 francs has been expended upon this organization. 
It has distributed 32,500 examples of design, which have pro- 
ceeded from both the primary schools and the classes of adults. 
At the present time sixty classes of desigu are in operation dur- 
ing the day iu the boys’ primary schools, and classes have been 
opened in the primary schools for girls. Thirty-two night schools 
for adults are open, seven supported for and devoted to men, re- 
ceive the pupils sent by the city authorities ; twenty schools 
supported fur and reserved for women, gives gratuit instruc- 


ism, his sarcastic allusions, his mixture of pity and contempt, 
threw Aytoun into an agitation he could not conceal, least of all 
when the lecturer referred to Aytoun’s championship of the 
Queen in phrases the flattery of which did not hide the contempt 
of the speaker, who, with a side glance and a half bow, gave point 
to his words, Aytoun, it was said at the time, did not interrupt 
the lecturer, but passed out of the room in a state of irrepressible 
wrath, and muttering very angry words.—Atheneum. 


















































housemen, messengers and porters. Their entire earnings in a 
year are estimated at $195,000,000. 

All these classes of workpeople together are just as 
pumerous as the agricultural labourers, of whom there are said 
to be about 2.000.000 men and 700,000 women and children, 
earning in all $420,000,000 a year. These and all the others are 
not 8o as the lab in facturing and mining 
pureuits, numbering about 3 000,000 men and 2,600,000 women 
and children, and receiving $1,130,000,000a year in wages. The 
entire working classes, according to Mr. Levi, comprise 
11,000,000 persons, of whom nearly half are women and children, 
and receive each year $2,090,000,000jin' payment for their work, 
The ge weekly receipts of boys and men under twenty, is 
‘Te. 8d. sterling ; of girls and women under twenty, 7s. 10d. sierl- 
ing; of grown up men 19s. sterling, and of grown up women 
11s, sterling. Skilled workpeople of course receive a great deal 
more than that, and common labourers proportionately less. 





Freicut Ramways, ExciustvELy.—It is asserted by the 
friends of a system of freight railroads that by their use “ rail- 
way tfreights can be reduced to one-third of the present charge, 
and that the carrying capacity of railroads can i d fif- 
teen fold over roads as now managed. While they can be 
-made to do this amount of service, as compared with other roads, 
they can be made to exceed the freight capacity of the Erie 
Canal more than four fold.’ | Will any competent engineer de- 
monstrate these claims to be absurd or false? The document 
from which we take the above extract has the following table of 
capacities :-— 

“ Erie Canal, one and a half mile per hour ; tonnage 4,000,000 
tons each way; total tonnage capacity, 8,000,000. 

“ Railway. eight miles per hour and two miles space between 
oe trains; 7,008,000 tons each way ; total tonnage capacity, 14,- 
016,000. 

* Railway, ten miles per hour; space, two miles bet the 
trains, 8,760,000 tons each way; total tonnage capacity, 17,520,- 








Tue Rieut View oF THE Posrrion.—A Colonist, writing 
from Vancouver Island to a Montreal paper, places the ques- 
tion of intercolonial communication on the right basis. The 
Pacific colonists must be heard, and that without delay. The 
writer says : 

“Tam glad to observe that the statesmen of Canada fully 

guise the importance of this colony in the general scheme 
of Confederation, and that if shut out the Union would be 
incomplete. The only go | likely to arise will be on the 
subject of the Overland Road connecting this colony with 
Canada, and this difficulty is not likely to be overcome until 
the Red River Settlement is incorporated with the Confedera- 
tion. Unless the accomplishment of this undertaking is se- 
cured I do not see how Confederation is likely to benefit us. 
Without this means of communication we should, though 
politically united, be physically separated, and unleas a road 
is commenced it is not likely that a railroad will follow. Itis 
to be hoped that this matter will be strongly urged both here 
and in Canada. The Central Picific Railway will soon be 
finished, and the route for the Northern Pacific Line is now 
being surveyed. Even if this latter should fail, Puget’s Sound 
will undoubtedly be connected with the Central Line by a 
railway through the Williamette Valley to Sacramento. Then 
a town must spring up at its terminus, with American waters 
close at hand, which will eclipse Victoria, perhaps rival San 
Francisco, and annihilate all hope of trade between British 
North America and the East.” 





* Railway, ten miles per hour; space, one mile between 
trains ; 17,520,000 tons each way ; total tonnage capacity, 35,- 
040,000. 

“Railway, eight miles per hour; space, one mile between 
rays | 11,016,000 tons each way; total tonnage capacity 28,- 
032,000. 

“ Railway jeight miles per hour; space, half mile between 
trains ; 28,032,000 tons each way; total tonnage,capacity, 56,- 


“ Railway, ten miles per hour ; space, half mile between trains ; 
30,040.000 tons each way ; total tonnage capacity, 70,080,000. 

“It is not difficult to perceive that on a rate of eight miles per 
hour, the speed at which lateral friction nearly ceases, a freight 
capacity four times that of the Erie Canal can be achieved with 
entire success.” 





CornaGE OF GREAT Briratn.—In the year 1866, 4,047,288 
sovereigns were coined at the Mint, and 2,058.776 halt sovereigns, 
914,760 florins, 4,989,600 shillings, 5,140,080 sixpences, 4,158 
fourpences, 1,905,288 threepences, 4,752 silver twopences, 7,920 
silver pence ; also 9 999,360 copper pence, 2,508,800 halfpence, 
and 3,584000 farthings. Altogether, therefore, money was 
coined at the Mint in 1866 to the amount of £5,076,676 in gold, 
£493 416 in silver, and £50,624 in copper, or £5 620,716 in all. 
Worn silver coin of the nominal value of £115 000 was purchased 
from the Bank of England for recoinage, and a loss of £15,648 
was ioned by its coi 





TAKEN aT A DrsaDvAnTAGE. —In Brussels, Belgium, and 
in many German cities, small mirrors are piacei outside the 
windows of the private huuses, by which the lady inmates are 
avle to see, without looking out, those passing by in the street 
below, the figures being reflected in tne glass. A visitor is 
seen by the same means when he appears at the door, and 
“at home” or “not at home” is oftea thus determined upon. 











Tue Coox or Two DisHE:.— 
“ We've dished the Whigs!’ cried boasting Ben, 
“The greatest of my glories, 
We've dished the hateful Whigs,”—but then 
He did not tell his serving -men 
He’d doubly dished the Tories !— Punch. 


A New Cement.—M. Sorel has communicated to the Aca- 
demy of Sciences a new cement, being a basic hydrated oxy-chlo- 
ride of magnesium. It may be obtained b lacking 
magpesia with a solution of chloride of magnesium in 
a more or less concentrated state. The denser the 
solution, the Jharder it becomes on ing. The mag- 
nesian cement is described as the whitest and hardest of all those 
known to this day, and it can be moulded like plaster, in which 
case the cast acquires the hardness of marble. It will take any 
colour, and has been used by the inventor for mosaics, imitations 
of ivory, billiard balls, &c. The new cement possesses the ag- 
glutinative property in the highest degree, so that solid maeses 
may be made with it ata very low cost by mixing it up on a 
large scale with substances of little value. One part of magne- 
sia may be incorporated with upwards of twenty parte of sand, 
limestone, and other inert substances, so as to form hard blocks. 
By means of these artificial blocks, building may easily be carried 
on iu places where materials for the purpose are scarce. All 
that is required is simply to convey a quantity of magnesia and 
chloride of magnesium to the spot, if there be none to be had 
there, and then to mix them up with sand, pebbles, or any other 
matter of the kind close at hard ; blocks can then be made of any 
ehape, and imitating hewn stone. This magnesian cement may 
be obtained at a very low cost, especially if the magnesia be ex- 
tracted from the mother-ley of salt works, either by M. Bulard’s 
process, whereby maguesia and hydrochloric acid are obtained at 
the same time, or else by decomposing the ley, which always 








Tue Kine or SWEDEN In TROUBLE.—The present King of 
Sweden is an odd sort of genius, He likes to travel incognito 
through his realm, and is never happier than when he miogles 
with his people without being recognized by them. Not long 
since, he went to the city of Calmar, where he put up at a second- 
class hotel. A pickpocket stole from him all the money he had 
with him, and the unfortunate King was consequently unable to 
pay bis hotel bill. ‘‘ My friend,” he said to the landlord, “I am 
an honest fellow. I won’t swindle you ; some rascal has picked 
my pocket and stolen all my money. I can’t pay your bill 
now ; but Jet me go now, and two days hence ycu shall have your 
money.” The landlord could not see it. He eyed the King 
suspiciously, and told him tbat there were so many swindlers 
about the country that he could not trust him. He must pay his 
bill, and should not leave his house before doing so. The King 
burst into loud laughter, and laimed, “‘ Poor Sweden! There 
will be aa interregnum, then, until somebody goes security for 
her King!” The consternation of the landlord when he heard 
who his guest was, may be imagined. 














tion to young girls. With such admirable means for perfection 
in the art of design, is it to be wondered that Paris invents the 
fashions for all the world.— Post. 


Our Funpep Dest.—From Parliamentary returns just is- 
sued it appenrs that the total funded debt of the United King- 
dom on the 31st of March last was £769,541,004, involving an 
apnual charge of £25,890,422, and showing a reduction of 
debt during the past twelve months of £3,772 225, but an in- 
crease of charge to the amount of £63,470.. The unfunded 
debt amounted to £7.956800, of which £5,656 800 consisted 
of Exchequer-bills, involving a charge of £199,750, and £2 - 
300,000 ot Exchequer Bonds, involving a charge of £87,250. 
Compared with the 7 ding year the unfunded debt shows 
s reduction of £230,900. Of the Exchequer Bonds £700,000, 
bearing 33 per cent. interest, become payable on the 8th of 
November next, £1000.000 at 4 per cent. on the 27th of 
March next, and £600,000 at 3} per cent. on the 18th of 
March 1869. The total amount of the National Debt fund- 
ed and unfunded is £777,497,804.— English paper. 





AYTOUN AND THACKERAY.—In the life of this hard working 
anthor, lawyer, and lecturer, there were no startling incidents, 
nor much variety in those which marked his daily routine. His 
biographer remarks that Aytoun was not “a sayer of witt 
things which, like the epigrams that dropped by the dozen from 
the mouth of Jerrold, could be written y aren for future genera- 
tions to enjoy.” It was as rare for him to say a severe thing, 
though he had all the contempt for the presumptuousness and con- 
ceit of the ignorant that Jerrold felt, and sumetimes made the 
presuming feel : . , 

“ 1 know of only one instance of his saying a thing which could 
not fail to give, and which I fear, did oe, fasting Soe. It was 
to Thackeray, after one of his * Lectures on the Georges.’ 
‘Stick to your Jeameses, Thackeray! They are more in your 
line than the Georges.’ But then Thackeray had laid an uore- 
verential hand on one of Aytoun’s idols, Mary Stuart, and ques- 
tioned, in one of these very lectures, her title to the enthusiastic 
worship of her admirers. Aytoun must have been deeply stung 
before he could have given expression to what was, for him, so 


a x 
The first, and we fear lasting, offence was given by the way as 
well as by the words of the lectarer. Prd sat A eager lie- 
tener just before him in the music hall, and when Thackeray 
alluded to Mary Stuart, the mocking and banter of his skeptic 


Tue Reason Wuy.— 


A lady, once, whose love was sold, 

‘Asked if a reason could be told 

Why wedding rings were made of gold, 
I ventured thus to instruct her. 


Love and lightning are the same— 
On Earth they glance, from Heaven they came, 
Love is the soul’s electric flame, 

And gold its best conductor. 


tains a large proportion of chloride of magnesium, by means 
of quicklime, which by double d position yields i 
and chloride of lime containing a certain quantity of chloride of 
magnesium, and which, with the addition of various other cheap 
substances, may be used for whitewashing. 








New CLASssIFICATION OF DiskasEs.—The College of Phy- 
sicians of london have voluntarily and gratuitously prepared, 
by the labour of a number of committees spread over several 
years, a nomenclature and classification of diseases, which have 
been accepted, and will bemceforth be used by the Registrar- 
General of England, Scotland and Ireland, and by the medical 
departments of the army and navy. No doubt, also, it will be 

dopted in the hospitals and public institurions generally; and, 
in order to pave the way to its general adoption abroad, each 
title is translated into Latin, French, German and Italian lan- 
guages. The first necessity of sanitary records is that for statis- 
tical and scientific purposes the same thing shall be always sig- 














ON THE PLANTING OF TREES.—The London Builder sa 

that if people amen orchards would give orders to mark the 
North side of trees with red chalk before they are taken up, and 
when set out to have the trees pat in the ground with their North 
side to the North, in their natural position, a larger proportion, it 
is said, would — as wee a: =~ rs Nature is the cause of 
nified by any given title. In the new nomenclature the utmost| ™Mavy travsplanted trees dying. If the North side be exposed to 
mee po A eran consiatent with intelligible simplicity, bas| tbe _ mae of ry ne is no Bs for that side of the 
been aimed at, and fairly attained. The Registrar General of tree to bear, therefore it dries up and decays, 
Scotland has at once adopted it, and has prepared an abbreviated 
list for the immediate use of registrars, Dr. Burke and Dr. Farr 
have also actively co-operated in the work, and will advise its 
adoption to their respective registrar g Is, while Dr. Balfour 
and Dr; Bryan will recommend it to the army and mavy. A 
French commission has just been appointed for a similar purpose, 
and this volume will of course come under their notice, 











HonouR WHERE Honour 1s Dve.—Sir William Mitchell 
writes to the Alh . in explanation, and as to what he at- 
tributes his new houours, as follows : 

‘Herne Bay, August 8, 1867. 

“Will you kindly correct the statement in your number of 
last week wherein you say that I am ‘the inventor of our present 
system of mariume signals,’ and that consequently the honour of 
Kuighthood has been conferred upon me, The inclosed para- 
graph—cut from a provincial paper, and copied, I believe, from 
the Morning Herald or Post—is a tolerably truthful account of 
rome ot my labours, without reference, on my part, to their bein, 
deserving, or otherwise, to any kind of recognition. You wil 

roeive that the commercial code of signals was the design of a 
Royal Commission appointed in 1855, and that I have no claim 
whatever to being the inventor of the system. I have, never- 
theless, been.more or less engaged during the last ten years, 
through the journal with which I am identified, in bringing the 
code into usein all parts of the globe, as ‘an universal sea 
language.’ 4 fe m: & — Ane a jeer, which are said to 
700,000 persons en in commercial ways, that| have been ‘ attended with national benefits,’ extend overa ¥ 
ms bs oe coreg of men, nme goods, and messages. Of| long period, not embraced in the matter referred to—and as 4 
these 200,000 are rallway servants, 125,000 are coachmen, cab, very rare that journaliom is thus 











Drviston or LAzour rN ENGLAND.—Professor Levi, in his 
book on “The Working Classes,” estimates that there are 
800,000 persons employed in England in the general and local 
government and defence offthe country. Of this number all but 
8.000 are men. About 19,000 are dockyard labourers, 11,000 

< 37,000 poli Nearly all the others are soldiers or 
sailors, and the annual income of the whole class amounts to 
$50,000. In the second class are 1,700,000 domestic servants, 
nearly all of them women, whose yearly wages amount to 
$295.000,000, an average sum of $2 50 a head per week being 
included in that amount for remuneration in the way of main; 
tenance. 





are seamen, 35,000 are dock labourers, and 125,000 are ware- accurate,—I am, &., 








Hi, : nized—I am the Line 
men and carmen, 37,000 are bargemen and watermen, 180,000 | anxious that any reference to the we ate brief, : be. 
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Bacuevors’ Perrms.—Marriageable men are beginning to 
be wary. Even if a man ie allowed to visit in the guise of a 
friend, the chances are that will rams d ae _—— 
mony. Bapposos there to be several daughters 
where he visits, he will look upon the number as his qumts 


He may imagine that he will never attempt to 
from the SO See ae 
out. The girls would, of course, lead him to believe 


: looked upon him as « brother, and that papa and 
mamma looked upon him in the light of a son—not son-in- 
law. The lucky bachelor would thus be lulled to sleep. He 
would unguarded in his actions, and would allow his 
feelings to lead him whither a listed ; and, as a natural 
sequence, he would eventually single some one rose from 
these flowers of womankind as being a little fairer, having a 
more charming manner, or for in some way or other coming 
nearer than her sisters to his ideas of all that is excellent in 
If ab of middle age, he would most proba- 
bly select the youngest of the family, cheating himself into 
the belief that he did so simply out of a sort of fatherly re- 
for her. He would christen her the “baby” of the 
ouse, though she might be a fine-grown maiden of eighteen 
summers, and have all the airs and ideas of a woman three 
times her He would more frequently address his con- 
versation to her than to her sisters, but at the same time he 
‘would but rarely talk sweet speeches, talking more like a 
schoolmaster than an admirer, that she might be instructed 
somewhat. He would prefer walking with her, that he might 
point out the beauties of nature, or illustrate the harmonies of 
creation; and in effect he would not fail to show his prefer- 
ence in spite of Lis awkward apologies and grotesque efforts 
at concealment. 

The sisters would be careful not to check legitimate sport. 
They would mapcuvre so that the lovers, as they would 
jokingly call them, always sat next one another at the family 
a that they were partners in all amusements, and that 
in pry, drives or walks they should either be left behind or 
be left in front. Of course, this style of proceeding would not 
fail to be observed. The lady friends of the family would 
feel in duty bound to tell her husband, and the husband would 
have no alternative than to inform his friend that, owing to 
the talk of the neighbours, he must either cease his visits al- 

or continue them on a different footing. The poor 
bachelor has but one course open to him—as a man of honour 
and a gentleman, he must as speedily as possible raise the 
baby of the family to the dignity of matron.—Zhe West Hnd. 


SouTHERN “ Horace GREELEYs.”—The M. Sen- 
tinel says :—“ 4 y years ago, if Horace Greeley had made 
his appearance in this State,so notorious was he that he 
would have received not one, but several coats of tar and 
feathers, in every town in Alabama. Since his going bail 
for Jefferson Davis, no man perhaps, in the i States, is 
more popular than he, with the very class of people who 
‘would have d ed him eight years ago. As an i f 
Greeley’s popularity, there are not less than half a dozen boy 
babies in Alabama, of secession women, named ‘ Horace 
Greeley,’ and in the next twelve months they probably 
will be counted by hundreds.” 


Tue VELocrPEDE.—Self moving carriages on a small scale, 
especially if some motive-power, such as that of condensed 
air, steam itself, or even watch-movement on a great scale, 
could be applied to them, might become very serviceable to 
those who cannot afford to “keep a gig," and to workmen, 
clerks, and others, living ata distance their place of 
business. In Paris the extension of the velocipede seems now 
to be taken upin earnest. Not only is there now a Paris 
velocipede driving-school, but also a velocipede-club. The 
Prince de , M. Aguado, M. Blount, and twenty other 
gentlemen ri have taken it under their patronage; and 
the Duke de Bassano has just ordered a velocipede in alumi- 
nium. In = a is a A lees style 
of carriage recently. It was a t open 
buggy, two men, and had no visible means of loco- 

save a slight apparatus under the box. The vehicle 
came along a street on the track just behind a horse car; 
but when the car stopped the was turned aside and 
ae an car,and was as easily as if a horse 

been attached. 


Homan Wi11.—Wonderfal is that power in man which we 
call will. Higher than matter, stronger than spirit, it speaks, 
and matter trembles, and spirit, submissive, flashes on 
its mission. At its voice the puniest arm receives the 
strength of a Titan. It whirls an auger to the centre of the 
earth ; it batters down mountains of solid rock ; it lifts a lake 
and empties it into the sea. The slowest limbs stride across con- 
tinents, | oceans, and span the world. Equally wonderful is 
its control ip the realm of mind. Body and soul are its Caliban 
and Ariel. Like the creative fiat of its voice is heard only 
as it syllables itself in accomplished acts. like a 
good easy monarch, it nods on its throne, and a dreamy listless- 
ness broods over its whole realm, But, when it is fully aroused, 
who can say what the tenderest body, sustained by its mighty in- 
fluence, may not endure, or the weakest soul, spurred by its 
terrible energy, may not perform? When it calls thus with its 
loudest voice, not only every power of man seems a thousand 
times multiplied, but other men hear its command and hasten to 
obey. Far and near they move hither and thither in obedience 
to its dictates. It compels a nation by its mysterious influence. 
—Hours at Home. 


hel 














mol 





Tue Monger Power im Evrore.—Notwithstanding the 
abundance of money, Russia cannot borrow in the great capitals 
of Western Europe. Her newly authorized en 
admitted tothe Paris market, finds no takers re, and 
equally flat in London. It has behind it the special guarantee of 
a government railway ; but capitalists look upon a guarantee so 
that character from a despotic government as waste paper, since 
it is not su’ that sach a Power ok ieatie 
when it could not meet another. But it is not because of their 





Joan ; and thus the natural fears of the money market keep the 
giant penniless and powerless and secure the peace of Europe 
aoe ney than could all the treaties ever put on paper.— 


vessels which arrived at Abstralasian ports in 1865 was 
2,000,000, and a similar amount of tonnage left those ports 
during the same — Forty years ago the number of 
horees, cattle and AS Australia was under 400,000; the 
number is now nearly 35,000,000. 


Chess. 
Conpuctszp sy CapTarn G. H. MACKENZIE. 


PROBLEM, Ne. 973.—By the late Mr. 8. Angas, 
BLACK. 














WHITE. 
White toplay and mate in 3 moves. 





SoLutTion TO PROBLEM No. 972, 


White. Black. 
1BtoKR2 1PtoK7? 
2 Bto K Kt sq | 2KtkeR 
3 B to K 6 mate 





CHESS IN PARIS. 
Game between Herr Kolisch and Mr. Golmayo. 


SICILIAN OPENING. 

White Black. White, Black, 

Mr. K. Mr. G. Mr. K. Mr. G. 
1PtoK4 PtoQB4 19 PtoKB4) PtksP 
sacar Pto K3 20 B tks P B tks B 
eh 2 Ay 21 Q tks B QtoK2 
4KttoK BS PtoQR3 22 Q Rto K sq pooh on 
5 PtoQR4 BtoK’ 2 PtwoKS5 Kt to K Kt4 
6 KttoQBs KttoQkt5 M@PtoKR4 KttoKs 
TBtoQKt3 PtoQ4 25 Qto K Kt3 Q to QB2 (ay 
8 PtoQ3 KttoK B3 26 Kt toQ6&(b) Q Ktto Qsq 
9 Casiles PtoQs 27 Rto BS Q tks QR P(e) 
lv Ktto Ktsq Castles = Te to ts Fay 
ll KttoR3 PtoK4 29 Kttks Pch K tks Kt 
12 BtoQ2 KttoQB3s 30 K tks R Kt tks R 
138 KttoQB4 BtoK Kt5 SL R tks Kt QtoK6ch 
4PtoQR5 PtoKR3 32 Q tks P tks Q 
15 PtoK RS Btks Kt 33 Bb tke Kt R to K eq 
16 Q tks B Ktto K R2 34 BtoB K to Kt 
17QtoK Kt3 BtoK R5 35 PtoK6 
IWQtoKR2 BtoK Kt4 





And White wins. 

(a) Mr. Golmayo has played the game, hitherto, with remark- 
able ability, and, considering against whom he is contending, 
with remarkable success. The subsequent moves on his side are 
not, however, quite irreproachable. 





ud ) This move ly to the difficulties of Black’s posi- 
2. 

¢) A plunge in the dark, apparently, after finding all reason- 
ab! wee of aaping defeat were woclens, - 





A brief skirmish between Mr. Neumann, the winner of the 
fourth prize in the Tournay for the Emperor's prize, and Mr. 
Golmayo, 

Gu1oco Piano, 


le Black. White. Black. 
Mr. G. Herr N. Mr. G. Herr N. 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 ereess PtoK5 
2KttoK BS KttoQB3 16PtoKRS BtoKR4 
SBtoQB4 BtoQBé 17 PtoKKt4(6) K tks Kt 
4PtoQBs KttoKB3 te QBPtksP 
5 PtoQé P tks P 19 K to Kt2 QtoK R5 
6 PtoK5 PtwQé 20RtoKRsq BtoK Kt3 
TBtoQKt5 KttoK5 21 QtoQ2 SSE Bes 
8 P tks BtoQ Kt3 22 QRto KBeq P to K RS 
9 KttoQB3 Castles $e Th PE PtoK R4 
10 B tks Kt P tks B @%KtoKR2 Ptks P 
11 Castles Bto K Kt5 25 RtoK Kteq R tks B(c) 
wWBwK3 Kt tke Kt 26 P tks R P to Kt6 
13 P tke Kt PtoK B3 27 K to Raq P tks R 
14 PtoQR4(a) P tks KP | 23 K the B QtoK 8ch 


And Black wins. 
a) The ming is very skilfully played on both sides. 
{3 This was ~. error of which A pm my an adept as Herr Neu- 
mann, we may be sure, would profit to the utmost. 
(e) Well conceived. 





Another game between Mr. Golmayo and Herr Neumann. 
IRREGULAR OPENING. 








000,000. Within ee a 
ules and Victoria, ‘bave Steet 6.000000 
of gold, and New South Wales has 000 
tons of coal. South Australia has also, within the ten 
years, exported £5,000,000 worth of copper, The of 


Suprtyina Lonpon with Fresa Arr.—The London 
Telegraph says: “ A daring inventor is to bring the fresh air 
up to London, like the milk, and the meat and the drinking 
water. Mr. Thomas, of Deptford, a iter, sees his way to 
a plan of pumping pure and cold atmosphere into the 
capital. ‘he pure air is to pass iron tunnels; 
the cold air is to go through other tunnels and through 
ice-houses; iron pi are to branch off to the various 
streets and roads, while smaller pipes are to be furnished for 
the houses, &c. Pure air 4 be obtained at the distance of 
Chiselhurst Common. By this invention, says the projector, 
it might be conveyed to any court, alley, or other close place 
—a plan which, in case of fever or cholera, would be most 
invaluable.” 


A New Sarety Lamp.—Mr. Samuel Higgs, jun., of Pen- 
zance, England, has invented a new safety lamp, the principle of 
which is to enclose the ordinary Davy Lamp in a case, or tube, 
made partly of gauze and partly of glass ; by these means, it is 
said, there is no diminution of the light ; no possible chance of 
an explosion, however strong the current of air; nor can the 
lamp be tampered with, as the inner lamp is locked with one 
description of fastener and the casing with another. The pricker, 
or trimmer, is done away with; a flat, prepared wick being 
substituted tor the ordinary coarse wick; and the lower part of 
the casing being of glass, a better light is obtained. The lamp 
has been subjected to severe tests. Highly explosive coal-gas— 
gas which elongates the flame and causes the Davy lamp to be- 
come red hot—has no perceptible influence on Mr. Higgs’s double 
Davy, nor can any amount of blowing force the lamp-flame 
through the two surroundings of gauze. 








THE PARIS EXPOSITION. 





STEINWAY & SONS, 

Of New York, have been awarded 
THE FIRST 
GRAND GOLD MEDAL 
FOR AMERICAN PIANOS, 
It being distinctly classified first in order of merit and placed at the 
head of the list of American Exhibitors, by the 
SUPREME INTERNATIONAL JURY. 

This final verdict of the only tribunal determining the rank ot 

the awards at the Exposition, places 
THE STEINWAY PIANOS 
Al the head and above all others, 

In addition to the above, the great “‘ Societe des Beaux Arts,” 
of Paris, have, after a careful examination and comparison of all 
the musical instruments exhibited at the Paris Exhibition, 
awarded to 

STEINWAY & SONS 
THEIR GRAND TESTIMONIAL MEDAL 

“For greatest superiority and novelty of construction in 
Pianos.’’ 

Warerooms, first floor of Steinway Hall, Nos. 71 and 73 East 
14th 8t., New York. 

TO WOMEN WHO SUPPORT THEMSELVES 


With laundry work, Dobbins’ Electric Soap is equivalent to the 
services of another person. It enables them to do twice the 
amount of washing in a given time. 


STATEN ISLAND 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 
5 and 7 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


748 Broadway, New York. ‘ 
209 Fulton (corner Tillary 8t.) Brooklyn. 
and 47 North Eighth 8:., phia. 








BRANCH OFFICES: / 





Dye all kinds of Dress Goods, either in the piece, or made up 
into garments ; also, Shawls, Curtains, Table Covers, «&c., &c. 

Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Mantillas, &c., of all fabrics, CLEANED, 
and Gentlemen’s Coats, Overcoats, Pamts, Vests, 
&c., Dygp on CLEANED, WITHOUT RIPPING. 


Kid Gloves and Feathers Dyed or Cleaned. Goods re- 
ceived and returned by Express, 


BARRETT NEPHEWS & CO., 
Sand 7 Joun Staezt, New Yor«x. 


HELMBOLD’S FLUID EXTRACT 
BUCHU 


Is a certain cure for diseases of the 





BLADDER, KIDNEYS, GRAVEL, DROPSY, ORGANIC WEAK- 
NESS, FEMALE COMPLAINTS, GENERAL DEBLLITY, 
and all diseases of the 

URINARY ORGANS, 
whether existing in 


MALE OR FEMALE, 
from whatever cause originating and ro matter of 
HOW LONG STANDING. 
Diseases of these o 8 require the use of a diuretic. If 
no treatment is submitted to, Consumption or Insanity may 
eusue, Uur Flesh and Slood are supported from these 
sources, and the 
HEALTH AND HAPPINESS, 
and that of Posterity, depends upon the prompt use of a reliable 


remedy. 
HELMBOLD’S EXTRACT BUCHU, 


Established upwards of 18 years, prepared by 
H,.T. HELMBOLD, 














White. Black, White, Black, DRUGGIST, 

Mr. G. Herr N. Mr. @. Herr N. 504 Broadway, New York, and 
1PtcQ4 PtoKB4 14 KttoKB3 KttoK BS 104 Bouth 10th Street, phia, Pa. 
2PtoK4(a) P tks P 15 KttoK5 KttoK5 Sold by all Druggists. 
$B to REtS Pugs It Pte k Rt Piegrs THE ONLY GOLD MEDAL 
5 B tke Kt K PtkeB 18 KttoKK QRtoQB 

6KttksKP PtoQ4 19 Q Ktto sees sin Awarded to American Szuwinc Macnries at the Paris 
7 KttoK Kt BtoQgs 20 K to Kt PtoQB4 Exposition of 1807, was given to us, as manufacturers of the best 
8 BtQ3s Q to 2ch 21 PtoQB PtoQR5 Sewing Machine that was exhibited. There were eighty-two 
eget Costles Sees P tke QP ferent machines in competition for the prize. 

Tus CHINE Co, 

11 Castles PtoKB4 j2PtksQP PtoKé eamaahoy. ° 
WPtoKB4 BtoQs 25 KRtoKeq P tke Kt ELIAS HOWE, Jz., Pres. 
1 QKttoK2 KttoQ2 26 B tke P BtoQ kt Manuf and sole Propri of the Howe Sewing Machines. 
EEN |< “ya — wast, few © : 
a4 . 
Horwitz. HELMBOLD’S FLUID EXTRACT BUCHU is pleasant in 4 
(6) A mistake which loses a plece at least, P tke P was the sad odoar, from all injurious properties, and immediate 
proper move, 

















THE ALBION, 














THE 


GREAT AMERICAN 
Established 1861. 


The Immense Profits of the Tea Trade. 


The Proprietors of THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 
became fully convinced, several years ago, that the consumers ot 
Tea and Coffee were paying too many and too large profits on 
these articles of every-day consumption, and therefore organized 
Tux Great American Tea Company, to do away, as far as possi- 
ble, with these enormous drains upon the Consumers, and to 
supply them with these necessaries at the smallest possible price. 

To give our readers an idea of the profits which have been 
made in the Tea Trade, we will start with the American houses, 
leaving out of the account entirely the profits ot the Chinese 
factors. 

1st. The American House in China or Japan makes large pro- 
fits on their sales of shipments—and some of the richest retired 
merchants in this country have made their immense fortunes 
through their houses in China. 

2d. The Banker makes large profits upon the foreign exchange 
used in the purchase of Teas. 

3d. The Importer makes a profit of 30 to 50 per cent. in many 
cases, 

4th. On its arrival here, it is sold by the cargo, and the Pur- 
chaser sells it to the Speculator (in invoices of 1,000 to 2,000 
packages, at an average profit of about 10 per cent. 

Sth. The Speculator sells it to the Wholesale Tea Dealer in 
lines at a profit of 10 to 15 per cent. 

6th. The Wholesale Tea Dealer sells it to the Wholesale Gro- 
cer in lots to suit his trade, at a profit of about 10 per cent. 

7th. The Wholesale Grocer sells it to the Retail Dealer at a 
profit of 15 to 25 per cent. 

8th. The Retailer sells it to the Consumer for ALL HE PROFIT 
HE CAN GET, 

When you have added to these micut profits as many broker- 
ages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and waste, and add the ori- 
ginal cost of the Tea, it will be perceived what the consumer has 
to pay. And now we propose to show why we can sell so very 
much lower than other dealers. 

We propose to do away with all these various profits and brok- 
erages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and waste, with the excep- 
tion of a small commission paid for purchasing to our correspon- 
dents in China and Japan, one cartage, and a small profit to our- 
selves—which, on our large sales, will amply pay us. 

Through our system of supplying Clubs throughout the coun- 
try, consumers in all parts of the United States can receive their 
Teas at the same prices [with the small additional expense of 
transportation] as though they bought them at our warehouse in 
this city. 

Some parties inquire of us how they shall proceed to 
club, The answer ib simply this : Let each portee wishing to yay in 
a club, nay how much Tea or Coffee he wants, and select the kind 
and price from = Price List, as published in the pa) 4 or in 
our circulars. rite the names, kinds and amonnts plain! = ° 
list, and when ine club is complete, send it to us by 
we will put each party’s goods in se packages, and — 
the name apes them, with the cost, so there n be no confu- 
sion in their distribution—each > ree getting exactly what he 
orders, and no more. The cost o —— on, the members 
of the club can divide equitably among themselves. 


The fands to 4-4 for the ordered con be sent by drafts 
on New York, Post ce money-orders, or by Express, as 
may suit the cnavenience of the club. Or, if the amount ordered 
exceeds thirty dollars, we will, if desired, send the goods by Ex- 
press, to ** collect on delivery."” 

For manner of get up Clubs, &c., see advertisement i 
nfs paper March td ee 


Aiter the first club, we send blanks, 

Direct your orders * plainly, Tuas Great American Tza Com- 
PANY, 3L and 33 Vesey Street, Post Office box 5,643—as some par- 
ties imitate our name as near as they dare to. 

Parties getting their Teas from us may confidently = 7 
frites them pure and fresh, as ad come direct from the C 

ouse stores to our warehouses 


TEA CO. 


getupa 





The Company have selected the following kinds aon their stock, 
which they recommend to meet the wants of Clubs. ey are 
sold at Cargo Prices, the same as the Company sell them in New 
York, as the list of prices will show. 

All "goods sold are warranted to give satisfaction. 


PRICE LIST, 


YOUNG HYBON [Green] 80. 9c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25, per Ib. 
G #1, $1: 10, best, 1.25 per ] 
80c., \ we best a per Ib. 


rei ‘ie $1.00, EE Ror ee 
Black}, 80¢., 90c., $1, $1.10, Ppcat $1.20 


GUNPOWDER [Green] non best $1.50, 
COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 
GROUND COFFEE, 2c., 1 25e., B0e., $5e., best 40c. per pound. 


mew oon: and families who use 
uanties of Coffee, = = that article by using 
ree Breakfast and Dinner Coffee, which we sell at the low 


price of 30c. om and warrant it to give perfect satisfaction. 
s Gomme can save from 50c, to $1 per lb. by purchasing their 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY. | Cash 

No, 31 and 33 VESEY STREET. 
No, 640 BROADWAY, corner Bleecker Street. 
No, 461 EIGHTH AVENUE, North corner Thirty-fourth St. 
No, 289 SPRING STREET. 
No, 205 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, corner Concord 8t. 
No, 138 GRAND STREET, WILLIAMSBURG. 
BEWARE of all concerns that adv: 

the Great Sra euscrmnh inn. . 

as they are BOGUS OF ONLY IMITATIONS, We have no “ branches’ 


and do not authorize an: zl to 
connection with any out bo wee O€r name—and have no 


P. 8.—All towns, manufactories, where a can te 
casannrReay Games meter haya 
ing directly to 
CREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos, 81 anp 83 VESEY STREET, 
Post-Orrice Box No, 5,643 Naw Yorx Crrr, 


a to the fact that 
«Naw Wn cad Yee Atwncanns ms one 
Veit siete aye: woe gAt 


INSURANCE. 





THE 
WASHINGTON LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 

No. 983 Broadway, New York. 


OYRUS CURTISS President. 
a, MITOHBLL, Vice-President. 
A. BREW: Jr., 


BR, 
B.W. McORBADY, M. D., Medical Examiner. 
Dr. GHO. T. BLLIOT, Jun, Consulting Physician 


BOARD OF > DIRECTORS : 


an Curtiss, . Hun’ Abraham Bininger, 
atthew Mitchell, Wm. H. Aspinwall, James Thomson, 
W. A. Brewer, Jr, William H. box, Robert H. Berdell, 
George Griswold, Geo. | owpenen, John G. Vose, 

Roland G. Mitchell, Thomas H. Faile, John H. Sherwood, 
Frederick G. Foster, James Punnett, Cc. H. wm, 
Georre Newbold, Levi P Morton, Robert Bow: 

John Caswell, E. Townsend, Nath’! L. McCready, 
AF. Willmarth, Wm. F. Mott, Itsy Wm. Lintz, 
Thomas Hope, Abiel A, Low, Jer. C. Garthwaite, 
Ellwood Walter, Gustav Schwab, Frederick Wood, 

. W. Bonney, Merritt Trimble Newel C. Hall, 

- Randolph, George A. Robbins, Henry P. Ross, 
Fredenee Ww Macy, Robert R. Willetts, 8. T. Souder, 
Henry Swift, James B. Johnston, Isaac Hinckley, 
David A. Wood. David Wagstaff, 


Permanent Capital Stock of ««-= $125,000. 
Assets « «== =5 = = = = = mearly $1,000,000. 

Stockholders receive no other Dividends than Legal Interest on 
their Stock, Policy-holders receive all the profits. 


DIVIDENDS TO POLICY HOLDERS 
ONCE CREDITED, ARE NEVER FORFEITED. 
Premiums Receivable in Cash, 
WHICH I8 BELIEVED TO BE THE ONLY TRUE AND SAFE SYSTEM, 


LIBERALITY AND PROMPTITUDE 
IN THE SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS, 
AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY STATE. 





DOBBINS’ 
ELECTRIC SOAP, 
SAVES TIME, 

SAVES LABOR, 
SAVES MONEY, 


SAVES WOMEN. 


IT WILL NOT HARM THE MOST DELICATE FABRIC 
It is a great 


DOMESTIC BLESSINC. 





WHOLESALE AGENTS, 
DELAPIERRE, KEiTH & Co., 
No, 2 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK. 





GROCERS KEEP IT. 


HELMBOLD’S CONCENTRATED EXTRACT BUCHU 
Is the Great Diuretic. 
HELMBOLD’S CONCENTRATED EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA 
Is the Great Blood Purifier. 
Both are prepared according to rules of + —~pemmaaed and Chem 
istry, and are the most active that can be mad 
Sold by Drugs Druggists everywhere. 

PREPARED OIL OF PALM AND MACE, 
For Preserving, Restoring, and Beautifying the Hsir. And is the 
most delightful and wonderful article the world ever produced. 
Ladies will find it not only a certain remedy to Restore, Darken, 
and Beautify the Hair, but also a desirable article for the Toilet, 
as it is highly perfumed with a rich and delicate perfume, inde- 
dent of the fragrant odor of the Oils of Palm and Mace. 














“NOTHING SUCCEEDS LIKE SUCCESS.” 


THE AMERICAN POPULAR 
LIFE INSURANOB COMPANY, 
Nos, 419 and 421 Broadway, N. Y¥. 

18 A DECIDED SUCCESS. 

BEST LIVES TAKEN AT LOWEST RATES. 





Of this Company, Mr. Erastus Brooks, one of its stockholders 
and Directors, writes in the Express, of which he is one of the 
editors :— 

“ The American Popular Life Insurance Company held its first 
annual meeting a few days since. The business has been very 

successful for the firat six months, and has been conducted upon 
the safest and most economical business principles, alike for the 
stockholders and parties insured. There are some plans in the 
organization of this Company popular in their character, which 
make it well worth general investigation, and which the officers 
specially invite.’’ 


Extra Lives are Rated Down, and Save Money in 
this Company. 
SEND or CALL FOR 
NEW CIRCULAR, 


explaining the feat of the C 








—especially 
IN THESE TIMES, 


AS FIRST CLASS LIVES, 


not insured more than four to six years, can save twenty-five pe 
cent. first and last, by changing their policies into this Company. 


application. 
Agents wanted in Cit and Country. 


y, and the principles of Life 
Insurance in a manner easily understood by any one, therefore 
valuable to those already insured as well as to those who are not 


Insurance can be effected by letter full directions given upon 


THE MARVEL OF PERU. 

A New and Beautiful Pertume, The delicacy of this delightful 
extract, and its wonderful lasting qualities, are unequalled by 
anything of the kind known in the world, and have stamped it 
the ne plus ultra of perfumes, The above articles for sale by 
all Druggists and Perfumers. Price $1 per bottle each. Sent 
express to any address, by the Proprietors. 

T. W. Wrieut & Co., 100 Liberty Street, New York. 
HELMBOLD’S KXTRACT BUCHU and Improvep Ross 
Wasa cures secret and delicate disorders in all their stages, at 
little expense, little or no change in diet, no inconvenience und 
no exposure, It is pleasant in taste and odour, immediate in its 
action, and free from all injurious properties, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 
Of the Old Standard Quality, 








JOSEPH Or Descriptive 
TRADE mark:| GILLOTT Name and Desig- 
WARRANTED, nating Namoer 


The well known ORIGINAL and POPULAR Numbers, 
303—404-—170-—351 
Having been assumed by other MAKERS, we desire to caution the 
public in respect to said imitations, ASK FOR GILLOTT’s. 


—An in oy was granted by the Supreme ONT, 
CAUTION! ~~ ~4 York) at a A Pam January, 
against the use by others of the NUM 
Haney owe, pny ena & SONS, 

le Agent. 9K John St... N. Y.' 

ENFEEBLED AND DELICATE CONSTITUTIONS, of both 
sexes, use HELMBOLD’s Extract Bucau. It will give ‘brisk and 
energetic feelings, and enable you to sleep well. 


SHATTERED CONSTITUTLONS RESTORED by Hetmuo.p’s 
Extract Bucau. 

















FIRE INSURANCE. 


NORTH AMERICAN 
FIRB INSURANCE COMPANY 
Ottice, 114 Broadway. 
BRANCH OFFICE. 
® Cooper Institute, 3d Avenue, 
[TNCORPORATED 1823] 

Cash Capital, - - - ------ =~ = - $600,000 00. 
Surplus, - - -----+--+-- +--+ $266,057 77 


Oash Capital and Surplus, Jan. 1, 1867,.......$755,057 77 


it Loss Fire at usus! rates. 

Policies Sion teohed iad Tine sa oe ee of the Company, 
at ite various Agencies in ies in the peinetpal cities in the United 
States, 


JAMES W. OTIS, President. 
GRISWOLD, General ral Agent. 








ELLUCS EAU ANGELIQUI 
EST AND MOST P’ @ TOOTH WASH for 
CLEANSING, PRESERVING and  BEAUTIFYING the TEETH, 
anc STRENGTHENING the GUMS, and giving a SWEET FRA- 
a aa to — — 
only by 
DELLUC & CO., 





For Sale by all Druggists. 
TAKE NO MORE UNPLEASANT AND UNSAFE REM- 


EDIES for unpleasant and dangerous diseases. Use HgLMBoLp’s 
Extract Bucuu and Improvep Ross Wasa. 


J L 














and Shoes of his own manufacture; also, 


Shoes, Bend Sole Leather, Cricket and Base ball di 
able prices. 


FOR NON-RETENTION orn INCONTINENCE of Urine, irri- 
tation, inflammation, or ulceration of the bladder, or kidneys, 
diseases of the ——- glands, stone in the bladder, calculus, 
gravel or brick dust and all a of the bladder, 
kidneys and dsopeical swellings, 

Use Hetmpoip’s Fiurp Extract Bucuv. 


ME HORACE WATERS GRAND. 
‘and Upright PIANOS, MELODEONS, and CAB 
Ye who! e and retail, to let; and rent allowed if 
ly he ry or the same. Second-hand Pianos at 
m $60 to $225. an seven Octave Fine, $275 
No. 4 for second 
Factory and W. Pianos tuned and pte HORACE WATERS. 
HELMBOLD’S EXTRACT — ves health and vigour to 
the frame and bloom to the pall eek. Debility is accom- 
panied by many alarming 4 and if no treatment is sub- 
mitted to, consumption, insanity, or epileptic fits ensue, 


HULLOWAY’sS PILLS AND OINTMENT.— 
Cancer.—The days of “brilliant o ons’’ are no more. 
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HARMA EMISTS. isco f H *s Ointment dispensed with the necessi 
. aoe? on A of the kuite, which reg uently endangered the lite of the patient. 
No, 635 Broadway, New York. Thousands of females have been cured of cancer in the breast by 
a. Orsee. e medicating action ot the Ointment, and thetr lives spared to 
Being desirious of ur customers and the public, their families. The salve follows the in its tortuous wind; 
“net ® new -— o- an Westiation offered to them under a ng, s imperceptibly but thoroughly ae eradicates 
vat them to cose observe that they | it = > system. The purify the bicod 

got DELLUGB BAU EAU ANG Druggista, 





